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Do corporations make too much money ? 


N 1947 American corporations made Jess than 
I they had made in 1929—6.1¢ on a dollar of 
sales in 1929, only 5.6¢ in 1947. Wage rates and 
tax rates had gone up, but not profit rates. 

And what happened to the profit they were 
able to make? 

The stockholders—the millions of people whose 
savings made possible these corporations and the 
jobs they provide—the stockholders received the 
smallest percentage of their companies’ profits 
they have ever had in the 19 years these figures 
have been compiled. 

Here's where the profits went: 
—To buy new buildings and machines with- 
out which we would have had even worse 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES | 


shortages, even higher prices and fewer jobs, 


—To finance the increased inventories of 
materials, made necessary in the drive to 
combat inflation with more goods. 

But profits retained by corporations were only 
large enough to meet 42% of these demands. In 
order to provide factories, machines and mate- 
rials to keep business and employment high, 
American corporations had to risk their futures 
by borrowing billions of dollars. 


The question is not whether American corpo- 


rations made too much money. It is, did they 


make enough to continue to finance their im- 
provement in equipment, without which more 
and better jobs are impossible. 
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SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY NEW JERSEY 
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A Check Paper All Your Own 
Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations 
use La Monte Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or 
design made in the paper itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check 
paper provides maximum protection against both altera- 
tion and counterfeiting — makes identification positive. 
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THE COVER 


R. H. Hargrove is a man northeastem 9 
businessmen should watch. For if hi} 
plans work out, they will be using a lot ; 
more natural gas by 1951 or 1952. By 
then, Hargrove’s Texas Eastern ‘I rans. } 
mission Corp. (page 24) hopes to be 
delivering more than a billion cu. ft. of 
natural gas daily through its pipelines to | 
the Northeast. Present daily delivery: § 
350-million cu. ft. 4 
e Shift—Hargrove was already consid-§ 
ered one of the ablest pipeline execu-§ 
tives in the business when he left the§ 
executive vice-presidency of United Ga § 
Corp. to join Texas Eastern. That was] 
in March, 1947, just before the com 4 
pany began operating the Big and Litt 
Inch lines. A few weeks later, he became 
president of the company. 


} poe m ort em At that time Texas Eastern was by n 
j means in the solid position it now hold; 
\ . { ; Hargrove directed the company throug! 
f ° ’ PAL | Y ff MP the difficult job of setting up an oper J 

LIVES Way 0 pl odut tion pal i S¢ C/ ating ieennlootion, colar Gal Feder: 

Power Commission approval for its) 

plans, and arranging for financing. Hx § 
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Not so long ago, inspection was mostly a laboratory technique requiring con- : 
summate skill, tedious methods and involved calculations The results of what or _ a - — him shut 4 
° . ° . ° . 1 an ween ne company: 
little there was of production inspection equipment, depended upon the fallible heal a in Shreveport, La. pay 
human sense of feel and touch. Located solely in the inspection room, this equip- York City, and Washington. 3 
ment usually performed a post mortem on scrap already produced. e Southerner—Hargrove is*a big man,” 
‘ es teal with courteous, Deep South manners. 4 
i Within the last two decades, the human element of error has been minimized by Now Si. he looks as P he could lay pip: 
i substituting mechanical skill in unfailing indicating instruments. With them, the as well as any of his employees. Nearly 3 
inspector and the machine operator become many times more productive for these all of his business life has been spent in§ 
instruments are set right alongside the machines and in assembly lines to control pipe gas and = “ay ag q 
the processes and prevent production of scrap at the source. ee Seen ee Ovessce 
| es P . P after World War I, he went into a land 9 
i Today's high speed inspection equipment serves as pace setters for quality title business in his home town 0} 
production, as in the illustration above which shows cylinder block bores being oa pe erence > gas andi 
° a . ° Ol leases and contracts roug 1m, | 4 
checked at 32 points and automatically classified at a rate of 60 blocks per hour. 1929, to a vice-presidency in Louisian: 
It’s wise and thrifty to specify Sheffield, —_ Gas & Fuel Co. When United Gay 
oe eee ‘ Corp. was organized in 1930, he be 4 


came a vice-president of several of | 
subsidiaries, then a general manager : 
several of them, and, in 1944, a VP 
of the parent company. In 1946 he bel 
came executive vice-president. 

—Complete story on Texas Eastern « q 


other gas pipeline companies app« 


on page 24. Photo by Robert Ise fl PAGE 


we Sheffield corvoration 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Gages, Measuring Instruments, Machine Tools, Contract Services and Threading Tools. 
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This week’s election returns, admittedly, were a shock to business. 

You could see that in Wednesday's stock market opening (page 100). 
Wall Street at that early hour still didn’t know whether it was Dewey or 
Truman. But it did know the economic and political facts of life: 

The Congress was going to be Democratic and hardly pro-business. 

The voters had vetoed high prices and Taft-Hartley. 

The ‘‘new climate” for business was out the window. 


This, in short, is a time to reappraise business prospects. 


Foreign Affairs—Truman and the new Congress are bound by no tax- 
cutting, economy promises. This means more money for western Europe, 
perhaps for China, too. 

Exports thus will be supported. This will be a prop for business, whether 
it is a healthy prop or just a crutch. 


Taxes—The cost of running government is going to be higher rather 
than lower. That is about all you have to know about your tax future. 

Nevertheless, there is a growing realization that depreciation allowances 
are inadequate. Relief may come, but belatedly. 

Meanwhile, chances of tax revision are counterbalanced by the possibil- 
ity of some sort of excess-profits levy. 


Prices—This is a two-way thing. Farm prices, weather aside, are likely 
to do all right. The farmers voted that way, for one thing. 

Industrial prices, however, stand convicted by public opinion—even 
though it is food prices that have dorie most to boost the cost of living. 

Chances are much greater now of getting ‘’standby”’ price control legis- 
lation. And it won’t stay in standby position long if monetary policy is 
Inflationary—as foreign affairs tend to dictate. 


Capital Outlays—Business spending on new buildings and equipment 
won't be much affected by the election results. 

Projects still in the planning stage were likely to go into moth balls any- 
way on account of high prices. Work in progress hardly will be halted. Con- 
fidence has suffered, to be sure, but orders on the books will govern. 

Higher taxes and controls, however, could slow down new orders. 


Inventories—Spending on inventory is one of the things that can easily 
be turned on and off. Business, generally, will be hesitant about adding much 
to stocks in the near future. This can retard business. 


Public Works—Little really has been done in the way of public works 
to serve our greatly enlarged population. 

Our public plant ran down during the war. It hasn’t yet been put back 
In A-1 order. And, on top of that, expansion is called for. 

Look at the roads, hospitals, and schools almost anywhere. 

The election hasn’t speeded these projects. They were coming along 
anyhow. The thing to remember, though, is that they can take up any slack 
that may develop in commercial and industrial outlays. 


Home Building—Those most desperately in need of a place to live 
probably have found it by now. However, activity will continue high. 
Politics won't change people’s desire for a better place to live. There 
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still will be a market for another million residential units in 1949—and 
still another in 1950, in all probability. But whether they will be built by 
private capital or by government is another thing. 


Chances of enacting a Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill are heightened. 


Employment—Everything still points to a continuation of the manpower 
squeeze. This could shift with the political tide, but probably won't. 

Shortages, particularly of skilled hands, still exist throughout the metal- 
working industries. Aircraft plants are hiring;.a trickle of defense orders also 
is going to other industries. Even the soft goods lines, with substantially lower 
sales, haven’t let out many workers. 

Meanwhile, we have either to arm Europe or increase our own air, sea, 
and land forces. Either decision requires men. 


Labor Relations—Unions will come to wage conferences in the cock- 
lest mood since the Roosevelt first term. 

Labor leaders will be encouraged to hold out for all they think they can 
get for at least one more time around. 

If unemployment stays low, labor’s demands will be high. And if unem- 
ployment is low, it means business is good. Under such circumstances, man- 
agement would tend to compromise rather than risk strikes. 

But management will retain many of its new-won advantages: There is 
little likelihood that the Taft-Hartley act will be repealed outright, but it may 
be worked over (page 15). 


Raw Materials—Metals will be just as scarce as manpower. In fact, 
maybe more so. 

Uncle Sam will buy for stockpile the metals that industry doesn’t take. 
There is no such automatic backstop in the labor market. 

It appears, then, that there is small danger of any important price weak- 
ness in metals. After a short period of shock, industrial prices probably will 
resume their creeping rise. 

In fact, some may be marked up just to get higher quotations in the 
record as a defense against price ceilings or rollbacks. 


Trade—Worry about the election’s meaning (and about stock prices) 
could put a bit of a blight on holiday sales. 

Even this, however, cannot be regarded as probable. 

Personal income is very high. The implication of the Democratic vic- 
tory is inflationary rather than otherwise. (And that goes even if price 
ceilings are invoked; they strike at the disease but don’t treat its cause.) 

Thus, if there is any decline in retail volume, it probably will be short- 
lived and not so very severe. 


General Business—I/t may be that we were in for a moderate recession, 
even before the election upset. 

We have, to be sure, been living in large part on expectations: Expecta- 
tions of the business growing out of arming and aiding Europe—yes, and 
even the expectations of a Republican victory. 

Such business has been slow in coming, still isn’t large. We could have 
a spill before it takes hold. 

But every day that goes by reduces that danger. 

Besides, Truman is almost certain to come out for expanding our own 
military expenditures and on-the-cuff arms for Europe. 
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M4OLiLoritiriiptitiiiiipiiibiriiisivisils Liiiit FOsEn¥s rvs ves FYVaTESSevUeTs phyla t S60 
1945 1946 1947 194 1948 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . . *198.0 +1983 195.3. 190.2 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)............ccccccecccccccccccccece 98.9 98.9 97.5 96.1 97.3 
a ee POE GUE iss kc iskenerceccescccsecsvccesee 116,413 +123,067 121,475 107,240 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $25,546 $27,018 $24,247 $17,939 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ...............0000eeeeseee 5,555 5,539 5,449 5,009 3,130 
CO, BA MD oo ese sc csinncdebesccoccvcneswegecws 5,604 5,596 5,453 5,274 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .... 0.02... c eee cece ee ee ees 2,012 1,997 1,973 2,121 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 90 89 87 93 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 2.2... 2 cece eee enone 65 64 64 66 52 
ii as din 44 tC erglele CHE MEK RES 00 Chea HO oes $28,091 $28,157 $28,080 $28,519 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +12% 411% +1% +7% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).....................2.--055 104 124 112 70 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), Sept.. .174.5 ies 174.5 163.8 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)....................4. 400.7 404.3 405.5 445.0 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 276.5 275.5 276.3 289.0 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 322.3 +324.8 322.8 387.4 146.6 
Sy Cee GNNINS CIEE, WOU. 0%. 6. ca ccc css ncccccncceccccececees $95.05 $95.05 $95.05 75.41 $56.73 
puameaneen Composite (iron Age, (On)... 6... ccc ccc ccc reer cccccsceecs $43.16 $43.16 $43.16 $41.50 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........... 222 cece eee eens 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
NN NN i owe os cc ccrestcerevesccecescccnseseess $2.25 $2.24 $2.19 $2.95 $0.99 
Sur (aw, delivered New York, Ib.)..... 22... ccccscccccccccccccesccees 5.68¢ 5.67¢ 5.68¢ 6.32¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............00eeeeeeeeeees 30.93¢  31.23¢ 31.25¢ 32.21¢ 13.94¢ 
Me Aree TOM, GA). . on oc ec ces ccnccccccccccccccccsdentwsses $1.609 $1.584 $1.536 $1.820 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............. 0 cc ccc ccceceee 21.35¢ 22.32¢ 22.75¢ 23.00¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)........ 2.2.62 -eeeeeeeeeee 130.4 131.5 125.0 122.3 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............++. 3.53% 3.51% 3.47% 3.40% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...........--2++06. 2.87%  +2.86% 2.84% 2.72% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..............++ 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14-13% 14-18% 14-13% 1-14% 4-5 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................-22+005 47,442 46,998 46,660 47,771 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................-+-+++: 62,405 62,296 61,905 65,034 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............++ 15,409 15,374 15,239 13,817 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks............-.-.-- 0 ee eeeeeeeeees 1,346 1,309 1,760 1,946 ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 33,496 33,416 32,559 38,192 ++#15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ...........--.-0--+-eeeeees 4,282 4,341 4,447 4,270 = ++4,303 
eee Per Teer ete. | TEE ETE Te CE 880 910 900 721 5,290 
# otal federal reserve credit outstanding. .........++eeeeeeeeeeeeeeccneeees 23,797 23,869 23,953 22,789 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended October 30th. 8Date for “Latest Week’’ on each series om request. 
+Revised. +t+Estimate (BW —J]ul.i2’47,pl6). 
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i Products that travel the road to na- “sell” a product by making it better, 
i tional popularity generally boast some the following facts about York are 
i extra quality of excellence. Often, this worth keeping in mind: tk 
is Wi something extra is the result of careful 
it Ss attention to conditions of manufacture. 1— The wide range of York equipment as 
* Clean air and correct temperature to function, type and capacity assures selec- ac 
3 myn Z . les ° ‘ i 
{ > and humidity are as important to qual- tion of the right unit for the right place, no re 
¥ ity production as raw materials. In the matter how large or how small. wi 
fi plants producing the sree —- 2—The aggregate installed capacity of de 
: products illustrated on t ae PRS) SUES York mechanical cooling for commercial use 
equipped = conditioning and refriger- exceeds that of any other manufacturer. 
ation installations are depended upon th 
to create the ideal atmosphere for bet- 3 — York research—already responsible for lit 
ter products. so many important advances—has been ac- 
If, in your business, refrig- celerated and intensified . . . as assurance of he 
eatin te ade titel the lasting value of York equipment. vO 
tioning can help York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





A NEW NEW DEAL is what to expect 
next year. It won't be a depression- 
born 1933 kind. Rather it will be a new 
deal which uses government guidance of the 
economy to insure still further individual security. 





Tuesday's upset swept Northern Democrats 
back into Washington, in Congress—both House 
and Senate. They won on labor's votes for housing, 
for lowered prices, for more government protection 
against boom and bust—for repeal of Taft-Hartley. 

Note that the bulk of the Democratic gains in 
the House come from the big industrial northern 
states; farmers in the Midwest chipped in heavily, 
too. 

The workers and the farmers were voting for 
their own special interests—and against Republi- 
cans who, they decided, were the candidates of 
business. 

* 


Thus, “that 80th Congress” turned out to be 
the millstone that dragged Tom Dewey down. 

Dewey’s own campaign caution was a hedge 
against the possibility that the country hadn't 
really swung over far right—tthat the ‘46 election 
was more an expression of irritation than a man- 
date for drastic change. 

But results show that Dewey didn’t convince 
the voters that he could put over his brand of 
liberalism with the kind of Republicans he would 
have in Congress. Instead, quite obviously, the 
voters bought Harry Truman's line. 

Example: One of the few issues on which 
Dewey made his position flatly clear was on farm 
support prices; yet Dewey failed to carry such 
states as lowa and Wisconsin. 


PRESIDENT IN HIS OWN RIGHT is the 
position Truman won by doing what everybody said 
was impossible—thrashing the G.O.P., in city, 
town, country. 

Now it’s really the Truman Administration, 
not an inheritance from FDR. That means Truman 
will no longer have to take whatever the party 
wheelhorses choose to deal out. 

This transformation alone, of course, can’t end 
the North-South feud over which way the Demo- 
cratic party is going. 

Truman has demonstrated he can win with- 
out the Southern extremist Old Guard. Whether 
he can whip it into line behind his farmer-labor 
program depends on how adroitly he uses this 
newly-acquired White House power. 
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The 60-odd Northern Democratic representa- 
tives elected on Tuesday will materially dilute the 
South’s dominance in Congress. 

Further, Southerners next year will not have 
their traditionally tight control of the committees. 

For instance, the United Auto Workers’ John 
Lesinski of Michigan becomes chairman of the 
House Labor Committee; Clarence Cannon of 
Missouri regains the Appropriations Committee 
chairmanship. 

And veteran New Dealer Adolph Sabath comes 
back in to run the all-powerful Rules Committee. 

On the Senate side, Southerners do regain 
their old chairmanships. But the new majority of 
Northern and Western Democratic Senators is sure 
to insist on someone like O’Mahoney as _ floor 


leader. 
e 


And, of course, Truman has a housecleaning 
job of his own to do within the executive depart- 
ments. 

Everyone knows his cabinet is weak—-except 
for Marshall and Forrestal. And the advice that 
reaches him. from government agencies is erratic. 

In part, this had been due to the unwillingness 
of many people to take what looked like a few 
months’ job. Now Truman can offer people a four- 
year tenure. Government pay, too, has made it 
difficult for Truman to hire good men for top admin- 
istrative jobs. 

Some cabinet changes are certain: Marshall 
really wants to retire. Some of the other cabinet 
members, who didn’t bother to campaign for 
Truman, may not be asked to stay on. 


TAFT-HARTLEY, as an issue, is rekindled by 
the election result. The Democratic platform calls 
fot repeal, and Lesinski, the new Labor Committee 
chairman, authored a repeal bill in the 80th Con- 
gress; he’ll do it again. 

Murray and Green got out the labor vote; 
witness the wholesale defeats of pro-Taft-Hartley 
Republicans in such states as Ohio, Indiana, IlIli- 
nois, New York. 

Outright repeal of the law is hardly in the 
cards. But a drastic overhauling of the act to make 
it more palatable to labor could come next year. 


Truman’s program of economic and social 
welfare next year undoubtedly will include 
souped-up versions of all he asked of the 80th 
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Congress—inflation controls, higher minimum 
wages, government housing, health insurance, and 
the like. 

This time these proposals will get serious 
attention——and a good many of them are likely to 
pass. 

With prospects of higher defense expenditures 
at home and a military aid program for Europe, 
strong pressures will build up for some sort of 
price control and materials allocation. 


Foreign policy, of course, is largely unaffected 
by the election (page 115). 

Both Truman and Dewey campaigned for the 
same objectives. The bi-partisan foreign policy 
already is in operation at the State Department and 
in the UN. It will continue. Vandenberg and 
Dulles will go on working with the Administration. 


THE DEWEY DEFEAT had this solace for the 
New Guard of the G.O.P.: 

By and large, isolationists and Old Guard 
Congressmen had the roughest sledding, ran well 
behind Dewey. Many of them were defeated. 

Examples: Curly Brooks of Illinois, Robertson 
in Wyoming, Max and George Schwabe of Missouri 
and Oklahoma, and the self-styled small business- 
man’s friend, Walter Ploeser of Missouri. 


THIRD PARTY TALK by labor seems likely to 
die out. 

Both Murray and Green demonstrated on Tues- 
day (to their own satisfaction, anyway) the effective- 
ness of having organized labor work through the 
Democratic party. 

Their claim: 

Forty-four Congressmen who voted for Taft- 
Hartley defeated in Tuesday's voting; labor adds 
to these 14 primary victims. 

Against this record, labor counts only one loss 
among Congressmen who voted against Taft- 
Hartley—Republican John Brophy of Milwaukee, 
defeated in the primary. Brophy’s replacement is a 
labor-supported Democrat. 


Wallace’s tiny vote, of course, offers no 
inducement to labor to operate through a splinter 
party. And, after digesting the results, Walter 
Reuther probably will forget his idea of setting up 
a labor party by 1.952 
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THE HARRIMAN REPORT analyzing the im 
pact of the European Recovery Program on the U. S 
economy is being revised. 

The White House has asked Secretary o! 
Commerce Sawyer to do the job. He’s supposed t: 
find out how we have fared so far, how muct 
rearmament, and foreign military aid we can stand 

The first Harriman report was completed las: 
year in time to grease congressional skids for ERP 
It predicted that European aid would not upset ou: 
economy. The revised edition will weigh the same 
demands, plus those of military lend-lease. 

The same people are working on the new 
report. Sawyer farmed out to Secretary of Interior 
Krug the job of finding out what we can produce, 
how much should be kept for domestic require- 
ments. But the military has a bigger role—nailing 
down its own needs as well as screening prospective 
arms shipments. 

The report will be in by January. 


LONDON, WASHINGTON, AND OTTAWA 
have quietly framed a plan to give Western Euro- 
pean Union an air force-in-being—fast. 

The idea is to make Canada an aircraft arsenal 
for the British Empire in the event of another 
emergency. Britain then can concentrate on pro- 
ducing jet fighters; Canada would take on the job 
of building transports and bombers. 

The U. S. contribution will be largely engi- 
neering know-how on highspeed aircraft. 


A buildup of Canadian production is underway. 

Two British companies have acquired plants 
—one in Toronto, one near Halifax—to be operated 
by Canadian subsidiaries with American help. 

Also, Fairchild and the Royal Canadian Air 
Force are ‘dickering on Canadian production of the 
Fairchild C-82 packet transport; Electric Boat’s 
Montreal subsidiary, Canadair, probably will get 
the job on license from Fairchild. 


e The Economic Cooperation Administration pre- 
dicts there will be $50-million worth of machine 
tool orders from participating countries in fiscal 
‘AJ. The bulk of them are still to be placed. .. . 

e Sen. Capehart’s committee on basing points is 
making a to-do over the problems of western sugar- 
beet growers who have benefited from delivered 
pricing in the past. Reason: To embarrass its chief 
opponent, Sen. O’Mahoney of Wyoming—the beet 
growers are his constituents. 
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A new continuous coil annealing line at Carnegie-Illinois is part of an industry expansion that provides . . . 


More Steel—But Never Enough 


Production next year will set a record but still won't 
meet demand. Further expansion hinted. 


Steel production next year can be the 
highest in history, war years included. 

The industry will enter 1949 with a 
million tons more basic capacity than it 
had at the beginning of 1948. 

Total production in 1948 will wind 
up at 88-million tons—higher than in 
any previous peacetime year. 

Despite all this, steel supply today is 
getting tighter instead of easier. Steel- 
makers offer little hope that the situ- 
ation will soften next year. First-quarter 
order books may even be opened late in 
order to let backed-up orders run off 
first. Though a few steelmen feel that 
the squeeze on consumers will be less 
severe in 1949, most have given up try- 
ing to estimate when supply and de- 
mand will come into balance. 

e Foreshadowine—That’s the situation 
as the steel industry and its customers 





begin to feel the full effect of the post- 
war expansion program that was shaped 
up, for the most part, back in 1946. 

So it’s natural to read the beginning 
of a new round of stecl-industry expan- 
sion plans into Jones & Laughlin’s re- 
cent announcement that it will expand 
ingot capacity at its Southside plant by 
400,000 tons. You can hear rumors 
everywhere that U.S. Steel is getting 
ready to break out an ambitious expan- 
sion program—rumors which feed on the 
corporation’s unexpected failure to pass 
out some of its $30-million of retained 
third-quarter earnings as an extra divi- 
dend (BW—Oct.30’48,p108). 

e Shortage—Customers of the steel mills 
are as pessimistic today as they have 
ever been. They are taking all the steel 
products thev can find in the grev mar- 
ket. They make no bones about lining 


up more conversion deals: buying steel 
ingots from one source and passing it on 
to mills with free rolling capacity to 
process. 

Steel bought in the grey market and 

by the conversion route usually costs 
twice as much as steel bought in normal 
channels. 
e Expansion—Stcel expansion this year 
spreads from the steel furnaces in both 
directions. There is more pig iron capac 
ity from the blast furnaces. And there is 
much more rolling capacity for the tight- 
est products—sheet and strip. 

The expansion began to show its ef 
fect in 1947. That vear, it was mostly a 
matter of bringing retired equipment 
back into service. Stee] companies lined 
up every possible bit they could. They 
brought in a few new furnaces. And 
they increased capacity of existing fur- 
naces by technical improvements. 

In twelve months, they added these 
net increases to their capacity: steel fur- 
naces, 3-million tons; blast furnaces, 
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1.7-million tons; coke ovens, 2.2-million 
tons. 

In 1948, less new tonnage has been 
added, but what has come in has come 
from new equipment. Targets for this 
year: a million tons more furnace ca- 
pacity; nearly 3-million tons more blast 
furnace capacity. 

At the same time, the industry has 
been building new rolling mills to turn 
out products in heavy demand. Much 
of the new finishing capacity is for flat 
rolled products. There is also consider- 
able expansion of pipe-making facilities. 

Steel mills have stepped up output, 

too, via new processes and production 
methods. One of the most sensational is 
the work done in getting more pig iron 
output from blast furnaces by top pres- 
sure blowing. Forcing more air in some 
blast furnaces has increased iron output 
as much as 20%. Use of oxygen in the 
open hearth furnaces has also stepped 
up steel tonnage. 
e Peacetime High—Al] these improve- 
ments and additions have made possible 
high rates of production. In the first 
nine months of 1948, the industry 
turned out 65-million tons of steel. This 
compares with an output of 62.7-mil- 
lion tons in the like period of 1947. 

Production for the full year 1947 was 
85-million tons, a peacetime high. This 
year, production is expected to reach 
88-million tons. That has been ex- 
ceeded only twice in history—in the war 
years, 1943 and 1944, when output hit 
89-million tons. 

High level activity has been possible 
throughout this year except for a brief 
period when the coal strike interfered. 
In recent weeks, production has been 
reported by the American Iron & Steel 
Institute at 98% to 99% of capacity. 
That rate is based on Jan. 1, 1948 capac- 
ity. The percentage would be a little 
lower if new additions made this year 
were taken into account. The industry 
figures that normally 8% of its equip- 
ment on the average is down for repairs. 
e More Plant?—Peak production and 
continued shortages inevitably combine 
to raise these questions: Why doesn’t 
the steel industry expand more? Is the 
industry going to step up its expansion 
program? 

The official answer from the industry 
today is much the same as it has always 
been. Steelmen refer to prewar experi- 
ence, when peacetime demands never 
required the industry to run above 90% 
of capacity. They also argue that (1) 
expansion would cost too much; (2) it 
would take too long to do any good; 
and (3) more steel would have to be di- 
verted to expansion. 

But there are scattered signs that 
some segments of the industry may re- 
treat from the official position. They 
have to reckon with these points: If full 
employment continues, the demand for 
steel will stay ahead of supply indef- 
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initely unless capacity is further in- 
creased. If rearmament of both U.S. 
and western Europe becomes national 
policy, the drain on steel will be heavier 
still. 

e Uncertainty—Some decisions on prob- 
able expansion undoubtedly are being 
held up because of the uncertainty about 
pricing methods. If f.o.b. mill pricing 
continues, some companies will prefer 
to do any expansion at entirely new 
plants located closer to important cus- 
tomers. U.S. Steel Corp., for example, 
is reportedly interested in setting up one 
or more mills on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Another reason for postponing decis- 
ions is the high cost of facilities and 
the tax treatment of such investments. 
If the federal government would allow 
quicker depreciation of new steelmak- 
ing facilities, it’s more than likely that 
this would invite further expansion at 
this time. That prospect would be en- 
hanced if the U.S. goes on a war or 
neaf-war basis. 

e Roundup—But as long as decisions on 
further expansion are withheld, more 
importance is attached to the current 
building program. A BUSINESS WEEK 
survey shows what has been done so far 
in 1948 by the first 10 companies in the 
industry, what is programmed for next 
year and later: 

" U. S. Steel Ccrp.—Finishing of sili- 
con steel has been increased at the 
Vandergrift (Pa.) works of Carnegie- 
Illinois. Two new continuous coil an- 
nealing lines went into operation last 
month, (picture, page 19). The new 
cold-rolled strip mill of Columbia Steel 
at Pittsburg, Calif. also was started up. 

Two new modern blast furnaces at 
Carnegie-Illinois South Works in Chi- 
cago were blown in this summer. 

Still uncompleted, but probably fin- 
ished by mid-1949: the construction 
program of National Tube at Lorain, 
Ohio, and additional tube-making facil- 
ities at Gary, Ind.; increase in cold- 
rolled strip and tinplate capacity at the 
Irvin Works of Carnegie-Illinois near 
Pittsburgh; conversion of a hot-rolled 
mill to cold reduction at the Fairfield 
works of Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co.; remodeling of Geneva Steel’s 
plate mill to manufacture hot-strip coils; 
new coke oven battery installation at 
Clairton (Pa.) works of Carnegie-Illinois; 
increase in cold-rolled strip and tinplate 
output at Gary (Ind.) works of Carnegie- 
Illinois. 

Not due for completion until 1950 
is Columbia’s new cold-rolled strip mill 
at Los Angeles. 

Bethlehem Steel Co.—Bethlehem’s 
$300-million postwar expansion pro- 
gram is nearly complete. During 1948, 
the company has completed such proj- 
ects as: 

A battery of coke ovens, a blast fur- 
nace, soaking pits, a power station and 
new rolling-mill equipment at Sparrows 


Point, Md.; enlarged facilities on No. : 
open hearth at Lackawanna, Pa.; a cok 
oven battery, sintering plant, and elec 
trification of a billet mill at Johnstown 
Pa.; a blooming mill, a bar mill, and 

wire mill at Los Angeles; new enamce! 
ing facilities at Steelton, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp.—During 1945 
Republic opened a new pipe mill a 
Gadsden, Ala.; and a stainless steel cold 
finishing department at Massilon, Ohic 
Republic also completed installation o 
top pressure blowing on furnaces at Buf 
falo and Warren, bringing the total s 
equipped up to five. Its program calls fo 
seven furnaces to be equipped eventu 
ally. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.—Thi 
year, J. & L. put into operation a ney 
open hearth at its Otis works in Cleve- 
land to add 75,000 tons to annual ingot 
capacity. Also a new tandem strip mil) 
and a battery of coke ovens at Aliquippa, 
Pa. Just recently, J. & L. launched a 
program to increase ingot capacity by 
400,000 tons at its Southside plant in 
Pittsburgh through the addition of six 
open hearths. 

Youngstown Steel & Tube Co.— 
Since the beginning of this year, 
Youngstown has added about 170,000 
tons of pig iron capacity plus 100,000 
tons of ingot output through better use 
of hot metal. A new tube mill to be 
completed in about 18 months will give 
150.000 more tons of small diameter 
pipe. 

National Steel Corp.—A 400-ton-a- 
day oxygen plant at Weirton, W. Va., 
is not due for completion until 1949. It 
is intended primarily to boost output of 
blast furnaces, although some oxygen 
will go to open hearths. 

Inland Steel Co.—Total expansion 
programmed is 400,000 tons of cold- 
rolling capacity. Of this, 200,000 tons 
are now coming into operation, will be 
in full swing by the year-end. The other 
half of the program will not be com- 
pleted until after Jan. 1, 1949. 

Armco Steel Corp.—Much of Armco’s 
expansion program was constructed and 
put into operation last year. During the 
first six months of 1948, Armco spent 
about $11.5-million for expanding and 
increasing efficiency of its plants. 

Wheeling Steel Corp.—By recondi- 
tioning two blast furnaces and firing up 
106 new coke ovens, pig iron capacity 
has been increased 50,000 tons a month. 
A new butt-weld pipe mill adding 12,- 
000 tons per month will be in operation 
by Jan. 1. And a new oxygen plant for 
open hearth, boosting ingot output 15,- 
000 to 20,000 tons a month, is sched- 
uled for completion next year. 

Sharon Steel Corp.—Since Jan. 1, 
1948, Sharon has added new finishing 
facilities with capacity of 10,000 tons 
per month. Completion of the job wii 
give 15,000 tons additional finished 


steel by the year-end. 
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Portable Blast Furnace 


Replacing a blast furnace is a long and costly operation. 
And it’s one that steelmen are loath to make at a time 
when customers are crying for critically needed pig iron. 
But engineers at the Indiana Harbor, Ind., plant of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. managed to find a way 
to save an estimated two months of blast furnace pro- 
duction during the replacement process. To keep the 30- 
year-old No. | blast furnace in operation as long as pos- 
sible before a new furnace was installed, plant engineers 
decided to build a “travelling blast furnace.”” With the 
help of the Pittsburgh construction firm, Eichleay Corp., 
the new furnace was erected on a trestle 131 ft. from the 
old furnace. The old furnace was taken off blast and dis- 
mantled. Then a power winch drew the new 650-ton 
furnace shell over the trestle on steel rollers to the site 
of the old furnace: The whole process interrupted pig 
iron production at No. 1 furnace for only 95 days. 















“Travelling blast furnace’’ starts journey from left to right along 
131-foot trestle to site of old furnace 











Trestle carries steel shell of furnace and 
moving platform on 3-in. steel rollers 3 





5 Network of steel cribbing and battery of 120 jacks hold furnace 


over base. Lowering operation took 22 hours 
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Furnace moved this far in 15 minutes 
at the rate of 2 feet per minute. 
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4 End of trestle trip was reached two 


hours and forty minutes after start 





Anchored to nine supporting columns, the travelling furnace 
shell is ready for finishing and lining 
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NATURAL GAS NETWORK reaches from supply sources into East and Middle West. Its improvement means that... 


Gas Shortage Will Ease Slightly 


Texas Eastern and Tennessee Gas have enough facilities now 
to boost this winter's supplies in shortage areas by 10% to 20%. 


Ihe shortage of natural gas in the 
Midwest and the Appalachian area is 
going to continue this winter. But 
thanks chiefly to two major suppliers, 
neither area will be as badly off as last 
winter. Both Texas Eastern ‘T'ransmis- 
sion Corp. and ‘Tennessee Gas ‘Trans- 
mission Co. now have the facilities to 
boost their output heavily. 
¢ Boost—Both companies will deliver 
most of this increased capacity to the 
fuel-short Appalachian area—parts of 
Pennsylvania, New York, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky. This will raise the 
area’s total supplies of natural about 
20% over last winter. 

To ease the Midwest shortage, Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co. is loop- 
ing its existing lines into the area and 
adding new compressor units. But none 
of its major construction will be com- 
pleted before the peak winter demand. 
However, Panhandle will get some of 
Texas Eastern’s additional supplies, 
and it has completed some improve- 
ments of its existing lines. This adds 
up to about 10% or 15% more natural 
this winter for the Midwest. 

e Double Delivery—For the Appala- 
chian area Tennessee Gas wll be able 
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to deliver an estimated 500-million cu. 
ft. daily this winter, against last win- 
ter’s capacity of 300-million. 

In addition, under the direction of 

R. H. Hargrove (cover), Texas Eastern 
expects to be delivering 500-million cu. 
ft. daily by Jan. 1. That’s more than 
double what it was able to put through 
its Big Inch lines (map, above) at the 
same time a year ago. 
e Young Company—Texas Eastern, the 
younger company, made its only pub- 
lic offering of common stock one year 
ago next week. The 3,564,000 shares 
were snapped up in one day at $9.50 
a share. Last week, the company 
announced total earnings of 90¢ a share 
for the first three quarters of 1948. The 
stock is selling at about $13. 

Texas Eastern has been in the black 
from the start for two reasons: 

(1) Natural gas has a price advan- 
tage over competing fuels—if it can be 
brought to the customer. 

(2) The company had a ready-made 
way to get natural gas to northeastern 
customers: the Big Inch lines. 

e Criticism—At the time the public 
stock offering was made, Texas East- 
ern’s promoters came in for a lot of 


criticism. They kept 1,036,000 shares, 
offered 3,564,000. It was pointed out 
that their shares cost them 142¢ a 
share; whereas the stock was offered to 
the public at $9.50. That meant a 
profit of more than 4,900%, after capi- 
tal gains tax. 

Actually, many of the promoters had 

put more than 142¢ a share on the 
line. Some provided operational know 
how; some loaned the company $1,- 
350,000, subordinated to $7-million in 
bank loans. Their successful bid of 
$143-million was more than $12-mil- 
lion larger than the next best bid. 
e Origin—Texas Eastern was formed by 
a group of gas and construction men 
from Texas and Louisiana. At wat’s 
end they figured that the Inch pipelines 
could be used to carry natural gas. 

At that time it looked as if the 
Inches would go on carrying oil. In the 
summer of 1946, War Assets Adminis- 
tration asked for bids on an oil-prefer 
ence policy. One specially formed oil 
company offered $110-million, about 
two-thirds of it cash. Trans-Continen- 
tal Gas Pipeline Co. offered $85-mil- 
lion cash. The group that was later to 
become Texas Eastern offered $100- 
million, 80% cash, the rest in annual 
pavments (BW —Aug.10’46,p19). 

e Change—The coal strike in the fall 
of 1946 changed the picture. The In- 
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terior Dept. abandoned the oil-prefer- 
ence policy, temporarily assigned the 
Incues to lennessee Gas. In January, 
1947, War Assets asked for new bids. 
lexas Eastern was formed at that time. 

The conditions were not entirely at- 
tractive. The successful bidder had to 
make a down payment of $5.1-million. 
He had to operate the lines on a tem- 
porary lease until the Federal Power 
Commission granted a permanent cer- 
tificate and right-of-way permission was 
granted by the states through which 
the lines passed. Strong opposition 
was certain from marketers of compet- 
ing fuels. 

This uncertain situation was reflected 
in the fact that Texas Eastern’s suc- 
cessful bid was $12-million more than 
the next best bid. It was not until 
everything was cleared up that the 
company offered stock to the public. 
e Fast Delivery—Since then, the com- 
pany has been able to step up its de- 
livery rate faster than was originally 
thought possible by installing a new 
type of natural gas compressor. It has 
been able to put these compressors into 
the oil-pump housings at the compres- 
sor stations along the Big Inches. 
(Natural gas and oil are both pumped 
through pipelines, but the equipment 
is differently designed.) This is impor- 
tant, because under the terms of the 
sale no major changes may be made 
in the Big Inches that would impair 
their usefulness for carrying oil—they 
may be needed again in a future war. 

Last summer, Texas Eastern began 
a construction program which is ex- 
pected to increase daily delivery capac- 
ity by a further 75-million cu. ft. At 
the same time, it began to clean its 
existing pipelines in order to boost their 
capacity (picture). This job is now 
more than half done. 

e Home, Heating—How much _§addi- 
tional supplies from the southwest gas 
fields will help the two critical con- 
sumer areas is anyone’s guess. Local 
utilities say that their immediate con- 
cern still is to meet the peak residential 
demand. Proportions of that demand de- 





WHERE THE INCHES MEET. The Inch lines join at the Little Rock, Ark., compressor 
station, to pass through gas scrubbers which take out impurities 











BLOWING THE LINE. Dirt and scale is blown out under natural gas pressure 
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uses accounted for about 75% of pro- — effectiveness of new storage operations. 



















































pend upon the weather, how much new 
home heating equipment has been 
added and other imponderables. 

Public service commissions and local 
utilities in all fuel-short areas have at- 
tempted to restrict space heating with 
gas. But they have neither the author- 
ity nor the enforcement staffs necessary 
to prevent new installations of home 
gas furnaces. 

Space heating accounted for much 
of the climb in residential demand for 
natural gas last year. According to the 
American Gas Assn., residential custom- 
ers consumed 12.5% more gas per cus- 
tomer in 1947 than in 1946. 
¢ Industry—Industrial demand for na- 
tural can only be estimated. Bureau of 
Mines statistics show that industrial 
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duction in 1945-46, the last two years 
of record. Both gas production and in- 
dustrial use probably will jump 10% to 
15% this year. 

One thing seems certain. Industrial 
consumers with interruptible contracts 
for gas will have their supplies shut off 
again when residential consumption hits 
the peak. However, with coal and oil 
supply prospects somewhat brighter, 
such service interruptions should’ not 
produce the wave of plant shutdowns 
that accompanied last year’s gas cut- 
backs. Utility companies report that 
many industrial customers have in- 


stalled standby equipment to utilize 
other fuels when gas is shut off. 

e Storage—An uncertain factor in the 
natural gas supply picture will be the 





Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. and 
Michigan Gas Storage Co. have been 
putting gas underground in three fields 
in the Detroit area. 

Public Service Co. of Northern III 
inois, lacking natural underground stor- 
age space, has buried sections of trans- 
mission pipe, pumped gas into them 
under pressure. This is a stunt Cali 
fornia utilities also are trying. It’s safer 
and less expensive than surface storage 
of natural, which has long since been 
abandoned. 

During the summer, local companies 
had to pinch available supplies in order 
to store natural for the winter peak. 
How much storage gas is on hand is 
not known, but it probably will be 
enough to keep a lot of homes warm 
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in December and January. Gas distribu- 
tion compawwies have several other 
trumps they are saving to play this win- 
ter. Many companies have refurbished 
old manufactured-gas plants, which they 
retired when they obtained supplies of 
natural. These will operate at periods of 
peak demand, their output being mixed 
with natural and other supplies. 

Other utilities have been storing lique- 
fied petroleum gas—propane and bu- 
tane. These hot fuels—about 2,300 
B.t.u. compared to natural’s 900 B.t.u. 
—will be diluted with both natural and 
manufactured gas to meet peak loads. 
e Transmission Mileage—Pipeline mile- 
age has not increased quite as fast as 
interstate movement of gas. Since 1945, 
when the Federal Power Commission 
reported 60,912 miles of natural gas 
transmission lines, about 8,000 miles of 
new lines have gone into operation. 
Capacity of old lines has been ex- 
panded, however, through looping and 
compressor additions. 

Last year, AGA says, utilities spent 

$423-million for transmission facilities, 
more than double the 1946 investment 
atid nearly five times as much as 1945’s. 
But the 1947 total included Texas 
Eastern’s purchase of the war surplus 
Inch lines for $143-million. AGA esti- 
mates this year’s investment in natural 
gas transmission at about the same level 
~—$424-million. 
e Real Limits—Real limit on pipeline 
expansion, however, is the availability of 
equipment and material, especially steel 
pipe. Since 1942, FPC has authorized 
construction of more than 21,500 miles 
of proposed interstate lines at an esti- 
mated cost of nearly $2-billion. Less 
than half of this construction has been 
completed. 

Applications before FPC on Oct. 1 
call for construction of another 14,670 
miles of lines. Total construction costs: 
$991-million. These include _ several 
transcontinental lines. 

In the face of continuing pipe and 

equipment shortages, many of these 
proposals are, at best, construction jobs 
that will start years hence. But none 
can be ruled out so long as natural gas 
demand continues unchecked. 
e Price Advantage—Demand is based 
largely on natural’s price advantage in 
many areas over competing fuels. On the 
basis of respective B.t.u. value, natural 
can beat oil in many markets, come 
close enough to coal to outsell it on 
other merits. How long gas will enjoy 
this advantage is something else. 

Independent operators, who produce 
about half of the gas carried in inter- 
state pipelines, already have raised their 
prices to transmission companies. A 
more significant trend is the rising cost 
of transmission-line construction, which 
has leaped from the prewar level of 
about $50,000 per mile to nearly double 
that. 
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1 Inspector ir vm the enforcement arm of New Jersey’s tax bureau, on lookout for carriers 
trving to weat oii tax, checks dockmaster’s list, picks one to look over 




















2 Tax division patrol boat noses into an oil barge that has been picked out. Inspectors 
have power to board barges and tankers at any time and check cargo and manifests 


Patrol Spikes Oil Frauds 


A dingy oil barge lies alongside a 
New Jersey pier. Into the slip glides a 
patrol boat. It comes alongside the 
barge and two men from the enforce- 
ment arm of New Jersey’s Motor Fuels 
Tax Bureau hop off. Quickly and efh- 
ciently they go about their work. ‘They 
break out the barge skipper, check his 
manifests, take soundings of all tanks 
and record the results. 

Daily routines like this are saving the 
state of New Jersey and the legitimate 
oil companies in that state thousands of 
dollars a year. For time was when fuel 
thieves thrived on the Jersey waterfront 
—not by open robbery, but by trickier 
ways. »They put false bottoms in oil 
barges, faked gallonage reports, misrep- 
resented products they were carrying on 


their manifests. In this way they were 
able to hoax the oil companies (who 
often took the stated tank capacity as 
correct), and the state, which lost in 
taxes collected. 

The American Petroleum Institute, 
aided by big oil companies, grappled 
with the problem some 15 years ago and 
came up with an anti-fraud patrol. It 
proved to be a going deal, and later the 
New Jersey tax division took the job 
over. 

In 1947 the enforcement service 
made 3,356 inspections, and notified 
14 states of shipments going their way. 
Joseph McLaughlin, supervisor of the 
service, ‘says that maintenance of the 
patrol costs only a fraction of what the 
state lost in taxes. 
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Inspectors go over tank openings and check cargo as skipper stands by. Inspectors 
carefully record data, then make sure everything jibes with manifests 
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Soundings are made in each tank and 5 Samples of cargo are taken to make 
results are checked against papers sure quality is as made out to be 





Although fraud is on the wane, inspectors never hesitate to go over even the biggest 
tankers. Here they check valves on a large ship with the deck engineer 


Rayon Moves Up 


Use of synthetic fiber con- 
tinues 20-year upward trend 
at cotton’s expense, Agriculture 
Dept. reports. 


Rayon’s share in total U.S. textile- 
fiber consumption is still rising; cot- 
ton’s is still dropping. That’s the con- 
clusion drawn by the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture in its just-released report on 
the 1949 cotton outlook. 
© Statistics—In the cotton-crop year 
ended July 31, 1948, per-capita con 
sumption of rayon was 7.3 lb.—an in 
crease of | lb. per capita over the pre- 
vious year. In the same period, per 
capita cotton consumption dropped 2.6 
lb.—from 33.8 lb. to 31.2 Ib. 

The department also points out that 
this is a continuation of a long-term 
trend. In the last 20 years, rayon’s share 
in total fiber use has risen from 24% to 
16%; in each of the last six years, ray 
on’s share has increased while cotton’s 
share has dropped. 
© Reasons—T‘he department cites sev 
eral reasons for this state of affairs. Per 
haps the most important are the many 
technological improvements in rayon. 
These have affected the strength, ap- 
pearance, and dyeing properties of the 
synthetic. 

“During recent years,” says the Agri 
culture report, “special finishes and 
treatments have reduced or eliminated 
stretching and shrinkage, and have im- 
proved crease-resistance and surface ap- 
pearance of rayon cloth. Processes have 
been developed for producing dull and 
semidull finishes. Each of these devel- 
opments has increased the desirability 
or suitability of rayon over cotton in 
some textile fields. 

And, the report states, still another 
improvement has spurred use of rayon. 

“A large part of the expansion in 
rayon production during the last few 
years has been due to the development 
of rayon staple and high-tenacity rayon. 
These improvements have placed rayon 
on a competitive basis with cotton in 
many classes of wearing apparel, and 
particularly in those industrial uses 
where high-tenacity fibers are needed.” 
e Price Relation—Another important 
reason for rayon’s rise has been price. 
For one thing, rayon prices do not fluc- 
tuate either as often or as widely as do 
cotton prices. The price of rayon staple 
fiber, for instance, has changed only 
four times in the past two years. On the 
other hand, cotton prices change almost 

daily. This stability is an important fac- 
tor in rayon’s favor in areas where the 
two fibers are competitive. 

The price level is important, too. In 

August, cotton-yarn prices were 60% 

greater than the average for the 1945- 
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1946 season; rayon-filament prices were 
up only 38%. “In 1920,” says the re- 
port, “filament rayon prices were i 
times cotton-yarn prices. By 1947... 
prices of rayon-flament yarn were only 
70% of cotton yarn. 

‘Because of the recent decline in cot- 

ton prices, raw cotton has improved its 
competitive price position with rayon 
staple fibers since last season. However, 
the price ratio [81 %| is still unfavorable 
to cotton... . In 1931, prices of rayon 
staple fiber were 5.6 times those of the 
same types of cotton.” 
e Future—The outlook, as Agriculture 
sees it, is for a continuation of the trend 
to rayon. “Until recently,” the report 
says, “the demand for textiles was so 
great that all production was absorbed 
without difficulty. . . . It appears, how- 
ever, that textile markets are currently 
becoming more competitive. Therefore, 
rayon may become even more competi- 
tive with cotton in certain fields.” 

In 1939, the report says, “tire fabric 
and tire cord—cotton’s largest industrial 
customer—were 97% cotton. But by 
1947, only 60% of all tire cord and 
fabrics were produced with cotton. And, 
as rayon supplies become larger, it is ex- 
pected that further, substitution of 
rayon for cotton will take place—unless 
there is a substantial change in the price 
relationship of the two fibers.” 


Nashua Comes Back to Life 


Group of New Hampshire businessmen buys controversia 
property from Textron, will lease it to manufacturers ready to 
operate there. First lessee: Textron, which had shut the plant down 


The future of Nashua, N. H., looked 
a lot brighter last week. Seven public 
spirited local businessmen gave the 
community a lift by buying the indus- 
trial property which ‘lextron, Inc., had 
planned to shut down (BW—Oct.23'48, 
p++). Price tag: a reported $800,000. 

They now plan to lease the 2.5-mil- 
lion sq. ft. to manufacturers ready to 
operate in Nashua. ‘Textron has agreed 
to lease the Jackson Mill (1-million sq. 
ft.) for a 10-year period with a series 
of five 10-year options. Several other 
applicants have shown an interest; the 
local group hopes all the space which 
Textron had planned to abandon will 
be occupied by going concerns no later 
than Jan. 1. 
¢ Compromise—Royal Little, head of 
the Textron empire, is said to have 
valued the Nashua real estate at $1.5- 
million. Reportedly, he received a bid 
of $500,000 from the syndicate. They 
compromised, BUSINESS WEEK was told, 
after two weeks of negotiations. 




















After two years of underground development, 
Sunnyhill Coal Co. last week brought its 
continuous coal miner out into the light. 
The 26-ton mechanical mole, a combined 
cutter-loader, is touted as a producer that 
will get out 100 tons or more of coal per 
man day. It moves continuously into the face 
of the vein, uses a series of rotary chipping 
heads with widely spaced receding teeth to 
bite out the coal. The chipping heads and 
two shearing blades remove the coal from 
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For Champing a Coal Hole: a Mechanical Mole 


the face, sweep it back onto a loading con- 
veyor. Blasting and drilling are done away 
with altogether. Last spring, Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., started a $250,000 1e- 
search program for work on a mechanical 
miner that would combine cutting and load- 
ing operations (BW—Apr.10°48,p57). Joy 
Mfg. Co. has its cutter-loader slated for 
market by the end of this year. Sunnyhill 
has no definite plans for commercial pro- 
duction as yet. 


Little created headlines last Septem 

ber by declaring that Nashua produce: 
were inferior to those of the South. li 
planned then to shut the mills dow: 
entirely by the end of this year. Pubi 
opinion needled him. into modifyin; 
his intentions: He agreed to run thx 
Jackson Mill on a trial basis. 
e Ten-Year Guarantee—The publicit) 
following Little’s difficulties at Nashua 
prompted the purchasers to act. ‘Ihe, 
are headed by an executive committec 
of three: Hugh Gregg, a Nashua lawye: 
who served on a Mayor’s Committec 
created to cope with the emergency 
Eliot A. Carter; and Francis P. Murphy. 
former New Hampshire governor. 

Within two or three weeks the new 
owners expect to take title. Meanwhile. 
they will go ahead with inventories of 
their newly acquired property. 

In leasing the Jackson Mill, Little 

agreed to expand its operations; Textron 
will make Purrey blankets there once 
the current sheeting program proves 
itself. This, together with the 10-year 
guarantee to stay in Nashua, is a turn 
about for Little: He said earlier that he 
would give the Jackson Mill until the 
end of 1949 to make good. Little will 
employ at least 1,000. 
e Charitv—The other businessmen in 
the group are Robert Erb, Vasco F. 
Nunez, Walter L. Baker, and Oscar L. 
Tacy. They have formed the Nashua- 
New Hampshire Foundation, profits of 
which will go to the New Hampshire 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Handicapped Persons. 

Textron will hold a mortgage for 10 
vears on the buildings it has sold. Mean- 
while, the Nashua businessmen are 
studving the best method of raising a 
reported $100.000 for the cash pavy- 
ment. They may turn to the banks, 
float the loan publicly, or make it up 
out of their own pockets. 


ICC RULING TESTED 


Next week, farmers and truckers will 
try to find out just what is an “ag- 
ricultural commodity” and what is a 
“manufactured product thereof.” Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is open- 
ing hearings to thrash the problem out. 

Trucking of “manufactured” fruits 
and eae is subject to ICC regula- 
tion; straight “agricultural” commodi- 
ties aren’t. And ICC regulation means 
higher haulage rates than exempt trucks 

et. 

Last fall, ICC ruled that “cleaning, 
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Quality Multi-Unit Control Centers 


FOR MODERN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Have you ever considered using A-B control centers in 
your plant? Motor controls for a group of machines or 
for your entire plant can be centralized at one point for 
closer supervision and inspection. 


A-B Multi-Unit Panels are assembled to meet your 
special needs, but each component is a standard, time- 
tested unit. Thus, unfailing dependability is assured. 


We will gladly advise you about control centers that 
will meet your requirements. There is no obligation. 


Typical A-B Unit Panel 
showing starter, fuse block, Allen-Bradley Co. 


and disconnect switch. 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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Model F-10-J 


Designed especially for 
smaller size packages, this 
new machine is about two- 
thirds the size of our stand- 
ard F-10 bundler. Its speed is 
adjustable from 8 to 24 bun- 
dies per minute. It is also 
adjustable for various sizes. 





SAVE UP TO 60% 
on MATERIAL COSTS 


WITH MACHINE BUNDLING 


ALSO SAVES ON LABOR 
SHIPPING COSTS 
FLOOR SPACE 


Companies that have adopted machine bundling are 
making large savings. That’s why more and more 
manufacturers are switching to this modern method 
of packing their products. 

Machine bundling replaces costly cardboard boxes 
with economical wrapping paper in rolk form. That 
makes an immediate saving of up to 60% on material 
costs alone. Then there is the saving in labor—for one 
bundling machine with one operator will produce 
up to 24 bundles per minute. Since the paper used is 
far lighter than cardboard boxes, there is also a sav- 
ing on shipping costs, both to and from your plant. 
And a roll of paper will replace hundreds of boxes, 
saving on storage space, too. 

Our bundling machines can be fed directly from 
the cartoning or wrapping machines. Goods can be 
bundled in dozen or half-dozen lots, and the machine 
can be adjusted to accommodate various sizes. 

SURPRISINGLY STRONG. The bundle pro- 
duced is sealed as tight as a drum and stands up well 
in shipping and handling. 

WE'LL SHOW YOU 
how your product can be bundled by machine—at a 
saving. Send a dozen of your packages to our nearest 
office, asking for full information. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.F, 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 










washing, and packaging of fresh vege 
tables in cellophane bags or boxes fo 
sale to consumers” takes them out o: 
the unmanufactured class. The deci 
sion raised a howl from growers all ove 
the country (BW—May22’48,p42). Now 
Agriculture Dept., truckers, and rai 
roads are all in on the scrap. 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





YOU'RE ALREADY PAYING MORE fo! 
metals, as predicted (BW—Oct.30'45, 
p36). Refined lead went up 2¢ a Ib. last 
week to -set a new mark of 214¢ a |b. 
And the recent increase in zinc prices 
(4¢ a lb.) has been reflected in hikes by 
two Big Steel subsidiaries. Carnegic 
Illinois and National ‘TuBe have jacked 
galvanized sheet prices $1.25 a ton. 


GERMANY’S ADAM OPEL, A. G., Europe's 
biggest prewar automobile producer, 
last week went back under General 
Motors Corp. control. G.M. bought the 
company in 1929, boosted its annual 
production to 120,000 cars and trucks. 
Opel will continue to turn out a small 
passenger car known as the Olympia. 


BLEACHING BREAD with nitrogen trichlo- 
tide will be illegal after Aug. 1, 1949. 
That was the tentative word issued to 
American millers this week by Federal 
Security Administrator Oscar Ewing. 
Reason: Researchers have found some 
evidence that nitrogen _ trichloride 
causes nervousness. 


MANUFACTURERS SALES reached a new 
record high in September, the Com- 
merce Dept. reported this week: $18.7- 
billion. That was $600-million above 
the previous record set in August. 


CRITICAL POWER SHORTAGE in the Pa- 
cific Northwest last week hit all alu- 
minum plants in the area. The Bonne- 
ville Power Administration — started 
putting the plants on “interrupted 
schedules” between 5 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
The power cut will lower pig aluminum 


output by about 23,000 Ib. daily. 


“MfOTHBALLS” are in store for 12 gov- 
ernment-owned war plants, which cost 
about $146-million. They are the first 
group of surplus plants to be trans- 
ferred from the War Assets Administra- 
tion into the industrial reserve. 


NO INTERIM BOOST in freight rates is to 
be allowed the railroads. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission last week re- 
jected the roads’ request for an “imme- 
diate” 8% increase until ICC decides 
what to do about their request for a 
ermanent 13% boost. Hearings on the 
atter will start Nov. 30. 
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Sky-Giant’s 





>< High over the Atlantic and Pacific, 
the engines of Pan American’s giant 
Stratocruiser and Constellation-type 
Clippers’ will have every piston beat 
constantly checked by the Sperry 
Engine Analyzer. The first airline to 
install the Engine Analyzer, Pan 
American is confident it will open up 
“a new era in airline maintenance.” 


>< Interpreting the graph-like pat- 
terns in the Analyzer scope, the Flight 
Engineer can detect, locate and identify 
every engine, magneto or ignition 
irregularity that might occur during 
flight or pre-flight check. So sensitive 


...the Sperry Engine Analyzer 


and precise is the Engine Analyzer 
that it can isolate one spark plug from 
among the Stratocruiser’s 224 or the 
Constellation’s 144. 


>< Working from the Flight Engi- 
neer’s accurate report of his engines’ 
performance, the ground crew can 

erform its maintenance without the 
ie of time involved in trial-and-error 
trouble-shooting. Thus, by reducing 
maintenance time, the airline can 


maintain tighter departure schedules 
and assure passengers of less over-all 
travel time. 

>< Sperry’s Engine Analyzer is the 
first complete instrument provided for 
commercial aircraft to m8 detailed 
engine irregularities. Now in full pro- 
duction for airline use, the Engine 
Analyzer takes its place beside the 
many other Sperry products designed 
to aid commercial aviation. 


TRADEMARK, PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, INC. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, N.Y. 


NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS - 
IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO HUGHES OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED 


LOS ANGELES - 


SEATTLE 
OTTAWA 


SAN FRANCISCO - 
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More Power Per Pound‘ 


Call it plain laziness or call it “divine discontent”, 
some potent force has driven us to seek more 
concentrated motive power ever since man 
started to move on wheels. But each increase in 
horsepower per pound has increased operating 
temper@jures and created a need for more heat 
resistant materials. Dow Corning Silicones help to 
supply that need in such major developments as 
the new air-cooled gasoline engine by Conti- 
nental Motors Corporation of Detroit. 


2 Silastic 
PHOTO COURTESY 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION) 
Silastic, 
es Horsepower per pound in 


Continental's new line of air- 
cooled gesoline engines is 
increased as much as 100% in 
engines below 250 hp... more 
thon 300% (down from 2400 to 777 Ibs.) in the horizon- 
tolly opposed 8 cylinder 250 hp engine shown above. In 
this type of engine, Silastic* gaskets ore essential ports of 
the standerd push-rod and tube assembly. 


Among the many problems solved by Continental 
engineers in designing this compact power plant, 
was the leakage of oil around the push-rod tube 
assembly. Hot oil and operating temperatures up 
to 500° F. severely limited the life of conven- 
tional gasketing materials. Continental engineers, 
however, knew about Silastic, the rubber-like 
Silicone by Dow Corning, and they asked for 
samples and technical assistance. 

Silastic solved this problem because it is more 
heat-stable and more resistant to hot oils and to 
permanent deformation at temperatures above 
200° F. than any other resilient material. Use of 
engines in sub-zero weather is not restricted by 
these gaskets of Silastic 161 because they are 
serviceable from —90O”° to 500° F. For more 
information about Silastic, ask for data sheet 
No. F-5G. 

tSee Silicone News, Dec. 1947, for story on 50% 


reduction in size and weight of “electric motors 
made possible by Dow Corning Silicone Insulation, 


*YRADE MARK REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Atlanta ¢« Chicago « Cleveland ¢ Dallas 
los Angeles © New York 
in Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 
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How to Give Away Money 





Company donations to charitable and welfare grovos 


pose problems: How much? To whom? Standard Oil (N. J.) fas | 


special committee to handle these 


What are you going to do about the 
requests for charitable and welfare do- 
nations which pile up at this time of 
year? 
© How to Give—If you are like most 
businessmen, you consider reasonable 
donations as part of the cost of doing 
business. But the problem is to figure 
out how much you should give, and 
where you should draw the line among 
the many groups requesting donations. 

That’s especially true today because 
more groups are after the corporate dol- 
lar than ever before. According to one 
estimate, there are over 5,000 nonprofit 
organizations which need contributions 
to survive. Several public relations firms 
specialize in raising money for clients. 

A survey by the National Industrial 
Conference Board found that 76 large 
U.S. manufacturing corporations gave a 
total of $16.1-million to charitable and 
welfare organizations in 1947. This is a 
breakdown of how they gave their 
money: Community Chest, 38%; Red 
Cross, 13%; hospitals, 14%; education, 
13%; others, 22%. 

e One Approach—Here is how one big 
corporation—Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)— 
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problems on national level. 


handles the problem of corporate d 


tions. 
Like most other large concerns, St: 


ard Oil lets locai managers decide 


most contributions to local charities 
welfare agencies. ‘There is no hard-a 
fast rule on how much a local man 


can spend, although higher managemcnt 


does review his expenditures. 

The reason for this decentralizat 
of contro] is that each local situat 
differs. In one community, Standar 
Oil may be the dominant employe: 
Therefore, it might be the leader in 
tributions to the Community Chest 
YMCA, local Red Cross, hospital, anc 
like community causes. In another com 
munity, Standard may have few en 
ployees. Its local contributions might 
therefore, be small. 

e Changing Situation—The situation in 
a community can change. If so, Stand 
ard’s policy will change with it. For ex 
ample: Suppose another company bring; 
many new workers to a town wher 
Standard has been the big employer. [1 
this town the local hospital has been 
large enough to care for the community, 
but the influx of new families makes it 


British Cars Take On U. S. Postwar Lines 


The British automotive industry is being in- 
fluenced by postwar U. S. design. That was 
clear at London’s Motor Show this week, 


first in 10 years. This Morris Minor shows 
the trend in its grille and hood lines. It sells 
for £280, plus £78 tax (avout $1,432). 
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Pass All 3 Tests That 
Assure Satisfactory Operation 
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Test No. ] — The rigid test at the factory which assures that 
Century motors meet the exacting specifications established 
by Century engineers. These specifications are developed from 
Century's vast fund of field experience, and specialized engi- 
neering knowledge. 


Test No. 2 — The test of the resale manufacturers who buy and 
assemble Century motors on the machines they manufacture. 
These tests confirm the fact that the right Century motor has 
been selected to match the power requirements of the machine. 


Test No. 3 — The test of the Century motor in use in the hands of 
the final customer. This test proves the ability of properly selected 


Century motors to provide satisfactory performance. 


On thousands of applications, Century motors have proven that 
they easily pass all three tests — and provide an unusually long 
life of dependable operation. 


Century builds a wide range of motors, in sizes from 1/6 to 400 
horsepower to assure top performance for all popular electric 


power applications. 


Specify Century motors for all your electric power requirements. 


b VA. 
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a 100 horsepower Century Slip 

Ring motor driving a blower 
on a grain dryer. Provides 
adjustable variable speeds to 
meet varying requirements. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 
1806 Pine St. St. Louis 3, Missouri 














“® 100 horsepower Century high start- 
ing torque, low starting current Squirrel 
Cage motor driving a refrigeration 
compressor in a cold storage plant. 


@® 150 horsepower Century Squirrel Cage motor 
driving a hammer mill in a dehydrating plant. 
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Most automatic fire-detection devices 
are sent into action by beat. But some fires just 
don’t give off enough heat! q Take a tightly packed | 
bale of cotton. A fire inside it can smolder for days 


—yet you can put your hand on the bale, 






and not feel any heat. ¢ But there’s one way that fires 

such as that betray their presence. They give off 

smoke. And the keen vision of the electric 

eye will spot the first trace of smoke. That’s 
fires are detected! 


how “cold” 





it ae 
SS ee { For years, Kidde equipment 
based on this principle has been spotting slow- 
burning, deep-seated fires in the cargo holds of 
ships. ¢ We've been branching out, into other 
fields— places like fur storage vaults and docurnent 
rooms. In fact, wherever smoke may give warning before 
heat can be felt or flames can be seen, there is a job 


for our industrial smoke detector. It’s approved 


by Underwriters’ Laboratories, of course! 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1125 Main Street, Belleville 9, N.J. 








The word “Kidde” and the Kidde seal ore trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 





facilities inadequate. In such a 
Standard might consider that the 
company has the chief responsib 
for expanding the hospital. 

In some communities Standard’s 
ployees seldom use the hospital or o 
community services. Here, the comp. 1 
would make no individual gifts to th ox 
causes, but to the Community Ch st 
e Headquarters’ Level—Many requ: st 
for donations cannot be handled loca |) 
must be decided at headquarters. In 
many companies, the job of deciding 
given to some vice-president or ot! 
major executive who ee more import..nt 
duties and cannot give this one enows! 
attention. Yet the decision should |x 
made with considerable care. A gift t 
the wrong organization can be wor 
than money wasted: It can turn out to 
be bad public relations for the compan 

So Standard Oil turns the job over t: 

an executive full-time. He acts as scc 
retary of a “contributions committee,” 
made up of representatives from thx 
budget department, public relations, em 
ployee relations, and the secretary’s de- 
partment. Decisions of the commit 
tee are referred to the board of directors 
for approval. 
e Questions—But the committee secre 
tary does the spade-work. He finds the 
answers to such questions as_ these 
What is the purpose and philosophy of 
this group? How does it fit in with 
Standard Oil? What do people in gen 
eral think of it? Is it doing a successful 
job? Is it duplicating or overlapping thic 
work of some other organization? How 
do people in Standard use its services? 
What do they think of it? 

Sometimes the secretary prefers not 
to indicate to the organization that 
Standard Oil is interested. In such case: 
he calls upon the National Better Busi 
ness Bureau to get financial and othe: 
details from welfare and research organi 
zations, and upon the National Informa. 
tion Bureau for details on charitable 
groups. 

Wherever possible, the secretary tries 
to get some company department head 
to sponsor these contributions. Many 
times the interests of a company depart 
ment tie in with the work of a nonprofit 
group. Example: Standard’s medical de 
partment has helped finance the work 
of the American Foundation for Trop 
ical Medicine. 
¢ Rechecking—Corporations find it eas) 
to fall into the bad habit of making the 
same contributions year after year with 
out rechecking the groups they are help 
ing to finance. Standard Oil reviews 
each contribution every year, asks such 
questions as this: Did the organization 
reach the goals it set for itself this year? 
If not, why not? Has there been a 
change in personnel or policy? 

This practice avoids unpleasant sur 
prises for Standard Oil and helps the 
groups keep themselves up to the mark. 
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You buy with 
confidence when you 
see the Pedigree .. . 


and ta Boxes! 





h 

CONFIDENCE IN Qua/y 

c CONFIDENCE IN SE/V/CE 

; CONFIDENCE IN 74 PIYCE 








PEDIGREE CERTIFICATE | @% 


THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB __ 















Name of Dog Forever Silver Sen Pomele 


CO 
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Oratmar's Silver Amiga 












i 4 THE WEIMARANER — a rare and selective breed of dog originated by the 
d- 4 nobles in the Court of Weimar, Germany, more than 135 years ago. 
| zg Marvelous all-around hunting dogs and retrievers. 

















IC 
4 Yes, Union corrugated containers are pedigreed ago, Kraft container board was added to the line and 
a % stock. They are made from 100% virgin Kraft, in the in a short time Union became ove of the nation’s 
f i largest pulp-to-container plant in the world. Every larger producers in this field, too. 
it i production step is checked by a single management. Now Union container board is going into Union’s 
e Ff And four modern box plants, strategically located, own corrugated containers, identified by the famous 
ik are ready to service rush orders. Union shield. This shield on a corrugated container 
P Since 1872 Union has been a leader in engineering, is a mark of consistent quality, consistent service, and 
. 5 designing, and producing paper packaging. Ten years always fair price. 
ce 
h : 
D : c 
7 orrugated Containers 
h : 
n i 
? Ly 
a UNION BAG & Paper Corporation 

% 

% 
. Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 





Corrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GA, « CHICAGO, ILL. « TRENTON, N. J. « JAMESTOWN, N. C. (Highland Container Co., Inc.) 








it’s a Briggs 


The oil clarifier that in- 
creases the useful life of lubricating oil 


eight to fifteen times. 


it’s A BRIGGS 


the oil clarifier that in- 
creases engine runs as much as 150% 
before overhaul on the freight and pas- 
senger diesels running out of Washing- 


ton over the mountains south and west. 


~ 
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that keeps refinery-fresh oil 
lubricating the parts of diesel engines 


in the fishing fleets of our east coast. 


IT’S A BRIGGS 


the little gadget that filters, 
clarifies and purifies the oil in autos, 
trucks and off-the-road gasoline engines 


all over the U.S.A. 


{4 word from you and an engineer from the 
nearest Briggs distributor will call to discuss 


your oil filtration problems. 


iy 4 
PIONEERS IN MODERN 
OlL FUTRATION 


THE BRIGGS 
FILTRATION CO. 


“6-@: 3 O78). tae MARYLANO 
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Disposable plastic baby bottle comes in a roll. 


A. cally it’s a collapsed tube of poly. 


ethylene. All mother has to do is snip off the bottles needed for the day 





2 Tubes are expanded by insertion rings 


in top of each with special wrench 








. Filled with formula, capped and nippled 


bottles are set in refrigerator 


Disposable Baby Bottles 


In these days of bounding baby popu- 
lations and servantless households any 
company that has something to sell 
which will ease the work of mothers is 
apt to find a ready-made market. At 
least, that’s what Shellmar Products 
Corp., Mount Vernon, Ohio, is hoping. 
This week the company started to mar- 
ket a disposable plastic baby bottle (BW 
—Oct.2’48,p46). The first test cities are 
Washington, Cleveland, and Columbus. 
As the outlets are chosen, the product 


will be marketed on a nationwide basis. 

The bottle, which has been in the 
experimental stage since 1939, has these 
advantages, according to Shellmar: It 
needs no washing, no sterilizing, no stor 
age space; it’s better for baby because it 
keeps him from swallowing too much 
air; it can be warmed simply by holding 
under a hot-water faucet. The bottles 
have been put through a series of prac- 
tical tests by pediatricians and registered 
nurses. 
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PTAUSERMAN 


MOVigze STEEL WALLS 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
6838 Grant Avenue © Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities . See Phone Book 








WILL, 
your* 
PRESENT 
STEAM 
BOILER 
SEE YOU 
THROUGH 
THE NEXT 
12 MONTHS 


2 


One serious breakdown 
or a dozen delays caused 
by your present boiler’s 
“down time” will eat 
deeply into your profits 
in the next 12 months. Check up now, cali 
in a Dutton representative and let him 
show you how the new Dutton Automatic 
Steam Generator will handle your present 
and future requirements with higher effi- 
ciency, dependability and greater economy. 
*There are 40 District Representatives, 
500 Dutton Distributors and service organ- 
izations to serve you without obligation. 
Our long experience and “know how” is 
your assurance of dependability and satis- 
faction. Send in the coupon or wire for a 
representative to call on : 
you. There is no obliga- 


tion... this service is free! 





NEW DUTTON 
“Series 40° Econotherm 









40 District Represen- 
tatives, 500 Dutton 
Distributors from 
coast to coast are 
ready to serve you. 


621 GIBSON ST. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


‘ 

' 

621 Gibson St., Kalamazoo, Michigan : 
Check: ’ 
Ask Dutton Representative to call, “ 
Send name of nearest Dutton Distributor. ' 
Send Dutton Literature : 
Company Name—_—___ ‘ 
' 
ee ' 
1 

Individval_____ ' 
Type of Business 





Manufacturers of Automatic and Hand Fired Boilers, STEAM 
GENERATORS, Heat Exchangers, Pressure Vessels and Boiler 
Accessories. 
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Shoe Prices Stable 


There won't be a sudden 
drop, manufacturers tell retailers 
at Shoe Fair. But more low and 
medium-priced lines appear. 


The shoe manufacturers have done 

a whale of a job convincing retailers 
that shoe prices are going to hold firm. 
That’s the major piece ye ai to come 
out of last week’s annual Shoe Fair in 
Chicago. 
e Complaints—This year the Fair pro- 
duced nothing like the brawl over prices 
that broke out before the show last 
ear (BW—Nov.8'47,p51). For a while, 
aaa it looked as though there 
would be another pitched battle, this 
time for other reasons. 

The retailers streamed into Chicago 
with blood in their eyes. Some were 
upset because their inventories of slow- 
moving stock back home are too heavy. 
They complained of spotty sales and 
increasing consumer demand for me- 
dium-priced shoes. Others screamed 
that the manufacturers are curtailing 
shoe production in order to keep prices 
up. 
e Big Worry—But most of all the re- 
tailers worried over a sudden break in 
prices. They knew that International 
Shoe had cut its prices from 5¢ to 25¢ 
a pair (BW —Oct.30'48,p9). They had 
heard a rumor that French, Shriner & 
Umer may cut prices $1 a pair on 
some lines next summer. Worse yet, 
there was talk that there are piles of 
hides in Argentina waiting to flood 
the U.S. market. Alf this gave the re- 
tailers the jitters, for, even though they 
are irked by today’s high shoe prices, 
they fear a sudden drop in them just as 
much, or more. 

But the shoe manufacturers had ready 

answers to these fears. Don’t worry 
about a drop in prices, they said: Both 
prices and production will remain 
stable for months to come. In fact, the 
biggest threat to prices could come 
from the retailers themselves. If the 
war scare grows next spring, retailers 
might try to hoard inventories. Such a 
reaction would upset the current bal 
ance between production and raw ma- 
terials and would send prices soaring 
again. 
e Same as 1947—Anyway, said the man- 
ufacturers, they couldn’t cut shoe prices 
even if they wanted to. Once more they 
insisted that the recent decline in hide 
and leather prices has been more than 
offset by other, higher costs. Sure, they 
said, shoe, hide, and leather prices and 
supplies are now in better balance than 
at any time since the war’s end. But 
that doesn’t portend generally lower 
prices soon. 




















and neck with 1947’s 468-million 
But fall peak isn’t as high as last year 


pairs. 


The manufacturers also had an an- 

swer to the charge that they are cur 
tailing production. They pointed out 
that production for the first eight 
months this year ran a fraction above 
last year (chart), and will probably end 
the year neck and neck. 
e Seasonal Pattern—At the Fair itself, 
prices remained generally firm. Onc 
company—Florsheim—cut men’s 
prices by 50¢ a pair (at wholesale), but 
the others failed to follow Internationa 
Shoe’s lead. 

Buying was deliberate, commitment: 
short. Some retailers placed a good part 
of their spring requirements. But ther 
was further evidence that the sales pat 
tern of the industry has returned t 
its prewar seasonal pattern (BW —Jun 
12’47,p20). Most buyers shopped the 
Fair carefully to get a complete pictur 
of spring lines—then went back home t 
wait for manufacturer’s salesmen to cal 
before placing orders. 

e Buying Trends—High prices affecte: 
buying trends. Many retailers are in 
creasing their purchase of  so-calle« 
“casual” shoes 25% to 50% over last 
vear. Manufacturers have introduc« 

these soft-toed shoes to meet the « 

mand for low or medium-priced line 

Others are cutting their orders for hig 

priced shoes, buying a greater propo! 
tion of less-expensive shoes. 

Industry leaders felt that this yea 
show was the most normal since th 
demise of shoe rationing. Lighter 
tendance, they felt, reflected a mo 
stable price and production pictut 
But the show broke one record: Ther 
were more exhibitors (655) than ev 
before. 


shoe 
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OperatTinc around the clock to meet constantly 
increasing demands, this single catalytic crack- 
ing still, at our Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania, 
refinery processes 1 million gallons of oil a day. 
The total capacity of this refinery is 3,000,000 
gallons daily. 

In addition, there are 8 other Sinclair refin- 
eries—strategically located in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Indiana and New York—and between 
them they refine 6.81% of this nation’s lubrica- 
tion oil, 5% of its gasoline. In round figures 
that’s over 150,400,000 gallons of oil, and 
1,700,000,000 gallons of gasoline. 

But refining is only one of our many opera- 


SINCLAIR 


24 Hour Producer 


tions. Sinclair produces daily 133,000 barrels of 
the raw material required by our refineries. Our 
pipe line system is the largest in the world, and 
our expansion, research and modernization pro- 
gram calls for an expenditure of $150,000,000— 
all of which continues to make Sinclair a “Great 


Name in Oil.” 


SINCLAIR OIL 


CORPORATION 


630 Fifth Avenue * New York 20, N. Y. 





SCY 


PIONEERS AND 
LEADERS IN 


DUST CONTROL 





Sly Dust Filter used for the collection of fine, 

float, silica dust in a large sovthern Colifernia 
plant. Thousands of other Sly Dust Filters are used simi- 
larly for suppression and collection of injurious dusts. 













Sly pioneered in the development of 
positive dust collection and were the 
original patentees of cloth type filter 


The most effective—as well as simplest 
and cheapest—method of collection is 
by cloth filtration. The Sly Filter uses 
more cloth than any other and hence 


has greater filtering capacity. 
This additional capacity 
























plus savings in operation 
and maintenance make 
the Sly Filter most inex- 
pensive in the long run. 
Ask for Bulletin 98 and 
state your condition so 
that we can write you fully. 
SEND FOR THIS BULLETIN 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


Cleveland 2, Ohio 





4749 Train Avenue “ 


PIONEERS IN Scteate¢ic 
DUST CONTROL 














The Long Island R.R., as whipping 
boy for the industry, is especially anx- 
ious to improve its facilities. Part of its 
$18-million improvement program is ex- 
perimentation with micro-wave beam 
radio for remote control of power sub- 
stations, switches and signals, and for 
all communications now requiring the 














Rail Communication Streamlin 















use of wire lines. Collaborating with 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc., and Union 
Switch & Signal Co., the Long Island 
has set up a micro-wave control station 
on the top floor of its Jamaica, L. | 
building (picture above). And an experi 
mental remote (receiving) station is lo- 
cated at Floral Park, six miles away. 














REMOTE STATION 


_.. With Micro-Wave Radio Control 


Diagram shows how the Long Island’s 
micro-wave communication connects 
control station at Jamaica (left) with 
remote station at Floral Park (right). 
Two parabolic reflectors four feet in 
diameter, are installed at each station. 
One reflector is required for reception 
and one for transmission of signals. 
Since the micro-wave beam, like tele- 
vision, follows the line-of-sight, the re- 


flectors had to be lined up using a con- 
tour map, flood-light, and surveyor’s 
transit. Iwo micro-wave beams are used, 
about 4.5 centimeters in wavelength. 
The twin beams make possible multi- 
ple channels in both directions for con- 
trol and communications. Long Isiand 
R.R. officials say that with relay and re- 
peater stations, micro-wave radio control 
can be used over their whole lire. 
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Nobody throws away 


Stainless Steel 























Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


Stainless steel lasts. Allegheny Metal stays bright and strong 
—gives lifetime service—under conditions of corrosion, heat 
and wear that send lesser metals to the junk-pile in a few 
years, or perhaps only months. Wherever a superior metal 
will give you advantage, you'll find it cheapest in the long run 
to use Allegheny Metal, the time-tested stainless steel. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


w 


Pittsburgh, Penna. . . . Offices in Principal Cities 
Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 
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to Get these Savings: 


VIBRATION AND NOISE DEADENED 
UNISORB absorbs from 60% to 85% of 
transmitted vibration and noise... saves 
on machinery, building and floor wear... 
helps promote greater production efh- 
ciency through lowered worker fatigue, 


NO WASTEFUL FLOOR DAMAGE 

Because it eliminates bolts and lag screws, 
UNISORB-Mounting does away with old- 
fashioned, destructive floor-drilling ... 
keeps floors like new. 


INSTALLATION TIME SHORTENED 
UNISORB-Mounting requires no bolts, 
no lag screws. A special cement grips the 
UNISORB pads to machine feet and floor 
with a holding strength of 1500 Ibs. per 
sq. ft. minimum. 





UNISORSB is supplied in pads ready-cut 
for immediate installation, or by the 
square foot. Write for details today. 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-Q SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS, 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
Sales Representatives: San Francisco, St. Louis 
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C-W. Drops Plane Making 


Cancellation of Air Force contract leads Curtiss-Wright io 
turn completely to propellers, engines, and nonaviation products. 
But lack of jet engines makes company’s future uncertain. 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. last week gave 
up making airplanes. From now on it 
will concentrate on engines, propellers, 
and nonaviation products. Thus, the 
fierce, swift pace of postwar technical 
development has changed Cuttiss- 
Wright from one of the aircraft indus- 
try’s giants to a big question mark for 
the future. 

e Contract Canceled—What brought 
the end of plane making to C.-W. was 
the cancellation by the U.S. Air Force 
of an $80-million contract for produc- 
tion of 88 twin-engine jet Blackhawk 
nightfighters (F-87). The contract will 
go instead to a pair of new competitors 
—Northrop Aircraft, Inc., and Douglas 
Aircraft Co. So instead of F-87s, the 
Air Force’s nightfighters will be Nor- 
throp’s F-89s and Douglas’s F-3Ds. 
Both of these are also twin-jet jobs. 

Under its contract, C.-W. had not 

produced any F-87s. It had made a 
model with four jets, test-flown it, then 
decided to redesign it into a twin-jet job. 
C.-W. will finish this second experi- 
mental model. Meanwhile, the Air Force 
is renegotiating a $1.5-million contract 
for preliminary F-87 production tooling. 
e Other Work—The end of C.-W. 
plane production does not mean the 
end of C.-W. True, the company’s 
slice of total U.S. plane sales volume 
had shrunk from nearly half 10 years 
ago to only 10% last year. But it has 
a good cash position. And, at least for 
the immediate future, it can fall back 
on other operations. Besides its airplane 
division (shifted after the war from Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to Columbus, Ohio), C.-W. 
has an engine division at Woodbridge, 
N. J., and a propeller division at Cald- 
well, N. J. 
e Engines, Propellers—The engine di- 
vision can take up a lot of the slack. 
It still has a good backlog of recipro- 
cating engine orders for both the Air 
Force and Navy. It has no jet engines 
in production, and only one turbojet 
development project—the XJ-37 ac- 
quired from Menasco Mfg. Co. But it 
is developing another turboprop engine 
—the T-35. This, plus the compounding 
of its largest reciprocating engine, will 
stretch C.-W.’s engine business farther 
through the transition period from pis- 
ton to jet engine. 

But the mainstay of C.-W. today is its 


propeller division. It is operating at f 
capacity, was the major contributor ‘ 
C.-W.’s operating profit of $1,340,005 
for the first quarter of 1948. But the ri 
of the jet engine has dimmed the futur 
of the propeller business. Gen. Georg: 
Kenney, chief of the air university, |i. 
bluntly warned propeller makers to 
learn a new trade if they hope to stay 
in business. 

e Only Contract—The F-87 deal was 
the only plane-production contract thic 
plane division had received since the 
end of the war. It has been keeping its 
3,000 workers busy doing Navy trans 
port overhauls and subcontracting tail 
assemblies for Republic Aviation Corp.'s 
Thunderjet fighters. 

C.-W.’s sole entry in the postwar 
commercial field was a four-engine cai 
go plane. It stayed in the mock-up stage 
when the mushrooming commercial au 
freight business stopped at toadstoo! 
size. 

e Branching Out—In an effort to bolstc: 
its position, C.-W. has branched out 
into nonaviation fields. The compan 
emerged from its wartime period 
producer of the Navy's Helldiv: 
bomber (SB2C) and the Air Force Tom 
ahawk fighter (P-40) and Commando 
transport (C-46) with a strong cash 
position. With its uncertain aviation 
prospects in the jet era, C.-W. used 
part of its surplus cash to broaden its 
base. It acquired the LGS Spring Clutch 
Corp.; the Marquette Metal Products 
Co., makers of textile spindles; and the 
Victor Animatograph Corp., movic 
camera manufacturers. 

With the exception of LGS which 
lost about $370,000 in three years, these 
nonaviation ventures have paid off for 
C.-W. Marquette has earned about 
$700,000 in two years, and Victor over 
$550,000 in its two years under C.-W. 
e $103-Million Left—By the end of 
1947 C.-W. still had $103-million in 
net working capital. This was about 
$60-million more than its normal sur- 
plus requirements. 

This plum touched off a dissident 
stockholders’ move to ask for a special 
$7-per-share dividend on common stock. 
C.-W. management won a court fight 
on this issue and then paid out $2 per 
share on common stock in addition to 
its regular $2 dividend on class A stock. 
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FIBERGLAS* 





--- plastics reinforcements for high-flying ducts 


These weird looking shapes are air ducts, part of the 
system that delivers comfort to passengers and crew 
aboard Boeing’s famous Stratocruisers. A single plane 
requires 275 of these ducts made in 196, different 
shapes and sizes. 

For these intricate molding operations, Boeing 
engineers found that Fiberglas-reinforced plastics 
offered a threefold advantage over metal. Com- 
plicated shapes could be made in quantity produc- 
tion at less cost; the ducts could be shaped without 
the restrictions of metal; they represent a weight 
saving as high as 40%. 

Fiberglas reinforcements are available in several 
forms. They can be used with either high or low- 


pressure laminating equipment. If vou are designing, 
manufacturing or using products that must be light 
in weight and extremely tough; which must have 
high impact strength, low moisture absorption, 
dimensional stability, high-temperature resistance, 
good electrical qualities—let us help you. 

Write for “‘Fiberglas-Reinforced Plastics’, Manual 
A9.3.1, which contains complete information on 
properties, applications, economics and_ typical 
methods of fabricating products of plastics reinforced 
with Fiberglas Mats and Fibers and cloth woven 
of Fiberglas Yarns . . . Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Dept. 803, Toledo 1, Ohio. Branches 
in principal cities. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 





Photo: Courtesy of Boeing Air- i, 


OWENS-CORNING 








and the B-17 Flying Fortress. 





plane Company, designers and 
builders of the Boeing Strato- 
cruiser, C-97 Stratofreighter, 
B-50 and B-29 Superfortresses 


ta £86 US Pat OFF 









PLASTICS 
REINFORCEMENTS 


*FIBERGLAS is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation for a variety of products made of or with glass fibers. 
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To insure the BEST 
Intercommunication Systems 
Call a Graybar Dealer 


) Skilled planning and correct choice 
= 






of equipment are important 
factors in securing the 
best arrangement 
and economical 
service in an inter- 
communication 
system. Calling 
your nearest Gray- 
bar ‘‘Teletalk’’ 
dealer will bring 
experienced help. He will recommend 
the best-suited and most economical 
**Teletalk”’ models to meet 
your requirements and 
aid with suggestions for 
the correct placement 
of units. The result will 
be conservation of time 
and office travel) 
with the least an. it 
of expenditure. 


™. 
» 


¥ 


*Teletalk” intercom- 

munication systems 
are available in a com- 
plete line, with a number 

of models to facilitate selec- 
tion of the correct units to meet the re- 
quirements of businesses large or small. 





Be sure that you 
secure an inter- 
communication 
system tailored 

to your needs—call 
that Graybar 
dealer today. 








“Teletalk 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


= ancotypanussnnnsnssadnesnnesssannsessssisttsaspessionshtssseneemnsseieeusenar= 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


‘Gray Pbeenst 


Sect 1809 giecTaic 
once v's Pat OFF 
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BEECHCRAFT planes like this big one, and smaller planes like the . . . 











STINSON VOYAGER find a solid new market in postwar aviation when . . 


Business Takes to the Air 


More companies buy own planes for executives to save 
time on quick trips, get to out-of-the-way plants. Costs compare 
favorably with airline ticket prices if plane is used often. 


Business has sprouted wings. More 
and more companies whose executives 
have to travel long distances are finding 
that it pays to have their own planes. 

e Sales Soar—There is some evidence 
that business use is becoming the most 
active market for the small plane. Last 
week, the Aircraft Industries Assn. is- 
sued a report on sales of nonmilitary 
aircraft. It showed that sales of four- 
passenger planes accounted for 65% 
of total sales in August, as compared 


with 47% for the first eight months of 
1948, and 37% for the first eight 
months of 1947. 

The small-plane builders are well 
aware of this. They are pinning their 
hopes on the business-plane market to 
make up for the .disappointing postwar 
market for personal planes. 

e Advantages—Business figures that the 
biggest advantage of a company plane 


is that it saves executives time. By fly- 


ing, they can make a business trip in 
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The Pacific Fruit Express Company 


saves mile-and-a-half walks by combining paging units 


~~ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


with 


Mr. Harold S$, 


if ey Pe B usinga series, “Teletatk’’ unit 
Y cfs : : 


This system also eliminates 


a great number of accidents 


This icing unit of the Pacific Fruit: ‘Teletalk™ can prove a comparable con- 
Express C sompany is a lengthy deck venience and timesaver for you. Just 
where contact is kept with the men by figure how many steps can be sayed 
means of 36 speaker microphones con- daily when you can sit at your desk, 
nected to “Teletalk” units in various flip a key and speak to a person or per- 
offices and points of control. With sons in other departments or consider- 
Teletalk.” the complete length of the able distances away. 
deck, foreman’s office, east end and 
west end of deck are all connected for 
: eae 7 het you'll find just the “Tele talk” model to 
voice-to-voice instruction. Calling men orgs 
, pe , meet vour requirements. Call the “Tele- 
off cars during switching operations has 
: o., talk” dealer nearest you for he ‘Ipful sug- 
reduced accidents to a minimum. Men 
: ; gestions— you'll find him listed’ in the 
on the job state that it makes work ie Solita 
P aco = classified section of your phone book 
easier for everyone. “Teletalk” saves a o ; ee 
: : under the “Intercommunication Sys- 
tremendous amount of time and speeds ye ; : 
. tems” heading. 
up operations. 


Whether your busine ss is large or small, 


. C. M. Gerhart, plant manager, using EE A AP eee 


“Teletalk” unit Western Electric Company. lncor porated, 
, a and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER 
W 


ELECTRIC 


a ? Le RACINE, WISCONSIN 
A. SUI | om 
Export Dept. 13 £. 40th Street, New York (16), N.Y. 
Cable Address: “ARLAB” N. Y. City 


. . “Where Quality is a responsibility 
Mr. Walter Jones, east end operator Mr. L. R. Shawver, deck foreman and Fair Dealing an Obligetion” 








WATER COOLERS 


Best investment for better rela- 
tions with everyone in the ‘‘Shop”’ 


Nothing works more unceasingly than a 
Frigidaire Water Cooler to impress em- 
ployees with management's concern for 
their comfort. It builds good will, and 
increases employee efficiency. All at a 
cost of only a few cents a day. Frigidaire 
Water Coolers are designed for quick, 
inexpensive installation—in factory, 
store or office. Investigate their many 
advantages today. All sizes—to meet all 
needs, Pressure and bottle types. 
Powered by the famous 
METER-MISER MECHANISM 
Cuts current cost to the bone 
Simplest refrigerating mechanism ever 
built! Sealed-in-steel—oiled for life. 
Backed by special 5-Year Warranty. 
See Frigidaire — for products you can de- 
pend on... a name you can depend on 
. a dealer you can depend on! Find 
nearest Frigidaire Commercial Dealer's 
name in Classified Phone Directory un- 
der “Water Coolers” or “Refrigeration 
Equipment.” Or write: Frigidaire, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio; Leaside 12, Ontario. 


You're twice as sure with two great names 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Commercial Refrigeration ® Air Conditioning 
Electrical Appliances for the Home 
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one day which would take at least two 
or three days by any other form of trans- 
portation. More than that, they can 
land close to out-of-the-way plants that 
might otherwise take many hours to 
reach. 

Another use for company planes: 

carrying emergency cargo. At times, 
speedy delivery from supplier to plant 
of a small but essential piece of equip- 
ment has been worth a plane’s original 
cost. 
e Costs—Operation costs are reasonable 
in general. A four-place plane can be run 
for 10¢ per flight-mile, most companies 
find, if the plane is operated 400 hours 
a year. This includes depreciation, but 
not pilot pay; such planes are usually 
flown by a company executive. 

(Incidentally, the average business- 

man can learn to fly by himself in 5 or 
10 hours of instruction, but it takes 
from 50 to 100 hours experience to be- 
come a reliable small-plane pilot.) 
e Bigger Planes—A larger, twin-engine 
plane that carries eight people costs 
about 25¢ to 30¢ per flight-mile if the 
plane is operated 1,000 hours a year. 
This figure includes depreciation and 
the salary of a full-time pilot at $6,000 
a year. Average speed of the four-place 
plane is 115 m.p:h. to 150 m.p.h. 
The larger, twin-engine craft can aver- 
age about 190 m.p.h., have a greater 
range. 

For purposes of comparison, one 

company that has its own planes has 
estimated the cost of an airline ticket, 
for medium-distance hops, at 7¢ to 8¢ 
per passenger mile. 
e Use Means Economy—If you can’t 
find steady use for a plane in your 
business, it probably won’t pay to buy 
one. The more a plane is used, the less 
it costs per mile to operate. One small- 
plane maker, for instance, figures that 
operating costs would be 6¢ a mile if 
his plane were operated 1,000 hours a 
year. That means day-in, day-out use. 
Operating costs would be about 12¢ per 
mile if the same plane were operated 
only 200 hours a year. 

Use of a company plane is most 

economical when several people can 
use it on one trip. One way to get 
maximum use: Put the craft on a reg- 
ular shuttle schedule between plants. 
Several companies operate their own 
private airline in this way. 
e Drawback—The greatest drawback to 
flying is still the distances from airports 
to downtown areas. Just the same, com- 
panies which own planes claim that 
they save a lot of time and money. 
Small planes can make good landings 
on home-made fields. 

A New Jersey tool firm wrote the 
manufacturer of its plane: “Instead of 
leaving New Jersey early in the morn- 
ing to arrive at Windsor Locks, Conn., 
at four or five in the afternoon, we find 
it possible to get there in less than an 





hour. In the same way, our Rac i¢, 
Wis., plant becomes a morning's 
instead of overnight by train an 
short-line morning ride up from ( }; 
cago.” 

e Big Users—What kinds of bus: 
are using planes today, and what’s 
cost experience? Big users are th« 
industry, construction, steel, and o: \ 
types of heavy industry. But any |; 
of business with widely scattered p!| 
and offices is likely to find its 
plane useful. Examples: lumber 
panies, food companies, law firms, ad 
vertising agencies, chain stores, ra 
ers, radio and publishing, paper makers, 
auto manufacturers. 

Illinois Testing Laboratories, Inc.. of 

Chicago, has a four-place Beechiciatt 
Bonanza, uses it to carry executives and 
sales engineers on business trips and t 
conventions. The plane is used about 
300 hours a year, costs about 24¢ to 3¢ 
per passenger mile to operate. The com 
pany figures that its plane is cheaper 
than public transportation when two 
or more are making the trip. 
e Oil Driller—Fred Manning, Inc., of 
Denver, drills oil wells. It was a pioncer 
in the use of company planes in the oil 
industry. Now it has a full-time crew of 
four pilots and a mechanic, with its 
own maintenance shop. It operates a 
nine-place Beech, a conics Beech, 
and a four-place Stinson. 

Fred Manning, Inc., will drill a well 

anywhere in North America. So the 
company must be sure of rapid trans- 
portation for personnel and spare parts. 
Because it costs up to $1,500 a da 
to operate a drilling rig, the firm is glad 
to pay $6,000 a month for its plane 
service just as insurance against shut- 
downs. 
e Big-Plane Experience—A big mail 
order house has had a converted Arm 
DC-3 since 1945. Original cost, plus re- 
pairs on the plane, have come to about 
$60,000. The plane now carries 16 pas 
sengers, has flown about 1,700 hours 
for the company in 24 years. It is in 
use about 80% of the.time. 

Buyers use the DC-3 to check sources 

of supply; sales managers use it to visit 
stores, and for sales promotion. It’s 
used, for instance, to take all the de 
partment heads of a district headquar 
ters on visits to stores in their area 
That way, two stores can be covered in 
a day. This is particularly valuable 
where towns have only one train a day 
and are not on commercial airline 
routes. The plane covers both North 
and South America. 
e Costs—This company says it breaks 
even on msiang 2 costs when it has 
seven passengers. Cost of operating the 
plane is watched carefully. Each de- 
partment is charged the equivalent of 
airline fares for its use. Latest operating 
cost figures are 41.7¢ a mile—highest 
since the plane started operation. 
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Everything in piping... 
for coal production, for example 


>. Be wa Unlike a few years ago—today’s coal processing 
' $OURCE OF SUPPLY plants play a leading part in fuel production. 
— as = Their better cleaning techniques make coal a 
a RESPONSIBILITY better fuel. 


"SS STANDARD OF QUALITY As in most other industries, coal preparation 
7 wt. plants also depend on piping equipment for 
efficient operation. The situation calls for the 
best in piping materials. A sure way to get the 
best is to standardize on Crane. Getting every- 
thing in piping from Crane assures dependable 
mn CORLL quality, and gives you this 3-way advantage: 
STEAM Nan nice: ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offering the world’s 
most complete selection of brass, iron, 
steel, and alloy piping materials—for all 
power, process, and general services. 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials 
heips to get the best installation—on 
schedule. 


OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item from 
Crane means uniform efficiency and de- 
pendability throughoutevery piping system. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicz go 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 











IDEAL FOR PROCESS PIPING and 
general service—Crane Standard 
Iron Body Wedge Gate Valves 
in a complete line for steam pres- 
sures up to 125 pst; for water, 
oil or gas up to 200 psi. Made 
: oP in outside screw and yoke, and non-rising 
\ hip stem patterns; screwed or flanged ends; 


brass-trimmed or all-iron. In sizes 2 in. 
EVERYTHING FROM... 


and larger. See your Crane Catalog, 
VALVES + FITTINGS 


pp 101-6. 
PIPE - PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 
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Mr. Higby’s publie 
was riding for a fall 


Somebody had their signals mixed, 
The railroad needed goodwill. Yet 
passengers kept faliing on a slip- 
pery marble ramp in the station... 
and filed 4 to 5 claims for injuries 
every week. Finally, Mr. Higby 
SOS’d for a Legge Safety Engineer. 
The Legge man spotted the trouble 
— soap used to clean the ramp. 
With Legge Non-Slip cleaning 
methods, he reduced the slips to a 
few a year. 


How to take the liability 
out of your floors 


Our free booklet, 
Mr. Higby Learned 
About Floor Safety 
the Hard Way.. 

tells how the Legge 
System gives you 
Non-Slip safety en- 
dorsed by leading insurance 
companies. How a Legge Safety 
Engineer develops a modern safety 
program; teaches your maintenance 
crews safety methods. For your no- 
obligation copy, clip coupon to your 
letterhead. Walter G. Legge Com- 
pany Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 


Branch offices in principal cities. 


of Non-Slip Floor 


Maintenance 


Walter G. Legge Company Inc. 
11 W. 42nd $1., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


Please send me your free 
"Mr. Higby’ book. 


Signed.......... 
Title 
Type of floor 














TAXES 









Though Dewey hasn't said 
much, you get an idea of what 
he may do from John Hanes, 
whose views are often parallel. 


One thing that every businessman 
wants to know is what sort of tax pro- 
gram the Dewey Administration is go- 
ing to bring out. Dewey himself hasn’t 
said much about it specifically. But 
lately a number of shrewd observers 
think they have been getting hints from 
another direction. They are paying close 
attention to the speeches that John W. 
Hanes has been making. 

e Source—Hanes is a former imnvest- 
ment banker. For a while, he was Under 
Secretary of the Treasury under Roose- 
velt. This fall he has been campaign- 
ing enthusiastically for Dewey. Word 
has gone around that he is slated for a 
big job in the new administration. 
Whether that happens or not, Hanes 
and The Dewey Team are tuned to 
the same wavelength in many matters 
regarding taxes. 

If things work out the way Hanes 

sizes them up, there isn’t going to be 
any general tax cut next year. The gov- 
ernment’s revenue needs are too great. 
And this year’s cut in income taxes— 
passed over Truman’s veto—took up 
about all the slack there was in the 
budget. 
e Revisions—But, instead of an across- 
the-board cut, there will be a series of 
revisions designed to make taxes less 
burdensome without cutting the total 
yield. The main object of many of these 
changes will be to take the restrictions 
off venture capital and loosen up the 
process of saving and investment. 

In one recent talk, Hanes mentioned 
three specific steps that conld be taken: 

(1) Revise Section 102 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code—the penalty tax on 
“improper” accumulation of earnings 
by corporations. The original idea of 
this provision was to keep closely held 
corporations from hoarding their earn- 
ings so that the stockholders could 
avoid paving the individual income tax 
on dividends. But Section 102 has 
often forced companies to pay dividends 
even though they needed the money to 
plow back into the business. 

Hanes mentioned three ways of avoid- 
ing this effect. One would be to make 
the Treasury prove that the retention 
of earnings was unreasonable. Under 
present law, the taxpayer has to prove 


Hint on GOP. Tax Policy . 



























BANKER John W. Hanes has ideas on 
taxation that may prove to be those of the 
next administration 


that they are reasonable—as one re- 
cently did (page 48). Another would be 
to allow a corporation to deduct divi 
dends paid within 75 days after the 
end of the tax year. The third would be 
to exclude capital gains from earnings 
in figuring the percentage retained. 

(2) Allow more flexible deductions 
to corporations for depreciation. As 
things stand, every businessman has to 
follow the Treasury rules in depreciat- 
ing his facilities. Even if he is wearing 
out tools or machinery in half the time, 
he has to go by the book. 

Hanes’ proposal here is to let com- 
panies pick any depreciation rate they 
think proper—up to 20% a year—and 
then stick to it. This, he says, would not 
only be fairer to the taxpayer; but it 
would also save the Treasury a lot of 
expense in checking returns. And it 
would encourage industry to modernize 
its facilities. 

(3) Cut the double tax-load on divi- 
dends. Under present law, the corpora- 
tion pays a tax on its income; then the 
same income is taxed again when the 
stockholder gets it in the form of divi- 
dends. 

Hanes calls this “probably the most 
important deterrent to the formation of 
new venture capital.” But he doesn’t 
see much hope of immediate relief. 
Here again, the government needs the 
money too badly to make the cut. 

e Shift in Emphasis—In general, Hanes 
believes in a tax system that would 
lean quite a bit on excises and ease up 
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on the income tax. He was one of the 
chief architects of the report submitted 
to the House Ways & Means Commit- 
tee last year by Roswell Magill’s ad- 
visory group (BW—Nov.15’47,p26). 
Many of the technical recommenda- 
tions of this report are wrapped up in 
a bill that Ways & Means Chairman 
Harold Knutson intends to introduce 
again in the next Congress. 
eA Southerner—Though his _ back- 
ground is that of an investment banker, 
Hanes represents the viewpoint of 
southern industry as well as that of 
Wall Street. He comes from the numer- 
ous and prosperous Hanes clan of 
Winston-Salem, N. C. One _ brother, 
Robert M. Hanes, is president of the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., and a 
former president of the American Bank- 
ers Assn. Another, James G. Hanes, is 
board chairman of Hanes Hosiery Mills 
Co. 


BIR Reshuffle Means 
Tax-Claim Challenges 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
going to be able to take closer look at 
your income-tax claims from now on. 
The reason is a BIR reorganization that 
will shift a lot of workers from clerical 
jobs to enforcement work. 

e Heavier Taxes?—The planned admin- 

istrative reorganization will cut BIR’s 

operating costs—but it won’t cut your 
taxes. In fact, the increased challenges 
it will bring might make your tax load 

a little heavier. 

BIR employed 22,000 people in 1940 
to process 9-million tax returns. Last 
year, nearly 60,000 workers handled 
over 60-million returns. But the Bureau 
had no time to plan for this phenom- 
enal growth. The results: an inefficient 
aggregation of new and old departments 
and a vast duplication of effort. 

However, BIR called in a group of 
private management consultants last 
vear to simplify the system. They have 
now finished their work, and much of 
this duplication will be eliminated. 

e Streamlining—Here are some of the 

ways BIR will streamline its procedures: 

(1) Refunds of less than $1,000— 
granted for purely technical reasons— 
won’t have to go to Washington for 
pre-payment approval. 

(2) Penalties for late filing of returns 
on incomes of more than $7,000 will 
now be imposed by local collectors 
and not by Washington. 

(3) Local collectors will be permitted 
to turn over directly to local agents 
for audit returns on incomes of more 
than $7,000. Now the returns must 
first clear through Washington. 

(4) The number of miscellaneous ex- 

cise tax returns to be wholly processed 

in the field will be sharply increased. 
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ANOTHER NEW PRODUCT S= 
BY A MOLDER USING A ,. 
DU PONT PLASTIC 


Mr. McHale makes flyer blocks .. . 
textile spinning-machine parts that 
keep yarn under control during 
twisting. But he became dissatisfied 
with the types in use. They required 
lubrication, which splattered on the 
yarn when the blocks whirled at 
speeds up to 15,000 rpm. They were 
complex in construction and easily 
broken, and they jammed when 
swollen by absorbed moisture. 

So, Mr. McHale set out to make a 
better flyer block. He tested many 
materials—metals, wood, fibre and 
plastics. Then he tried nylon plastic 

. . and found that no other mate- 
rial combined so many desired 
properties. In fact, nylon permitted 
a completely new flyer block design 
—a compact, one-piece molded unit 
with a list of advantages that were 
bound to build sales. 

The nylon blocks are light and 
strong . . . easily cleaned with soap 
and water or gasoline. What’s more 
—because of the bearing properties 
of nylon—they need no lubrication. 
And nylon brought new efficiency to 
Mr. McHale’s manufacturing plant. 





Each unit is removed from the in- 





MR. McHALE TAKES A FLYER 


Molded of Du Pont nylon, his 
new flyer block pays off in sales 


jection-molded shot as a_ highly 
polished, perfectly balanced block. 
It doesn’t need fitting, drilling, 
reaming or smoothing. 

Perhaps you, like Mr. McHale, 
may find a new path to profits 
with nylon or another Du Pont 
plastic—by improving an old prod- 
uct or developing a new one. Write 
now for literature. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., 
Room 6011, Arlington, N. J. 

Nylon flyer block, injection-molded by 
M.dJ. McHale Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
Tune in to Du Pont “Cavalcade of America”? 

Monday nights — NBC coast to coast. 









Business Economy for Industry the World Over 
ARE you in a position to definitely measure the over-all cost of destruction, 
should fire reduce your plant or property to a shambles of twisted steel or broken 
concrete? We doubt it, for fire loss represents considerably more than is 
visible in the destruction of buildings, equipment and records. Iemeans the interruption 
of production and service, the reduction of assets and increased liabilities. Ic 
means temporary and perhaps permanent loss of customers. In short, it 
could well mean the financial ruin of your entire business enterprise. 
On the brighter side of this picture of fire destruction stand Gilomélic Sprinkler 
industry's most effective weapon against fire. For, Milomidie Sprinkler systems are 


supersensitive to the very indication of flame. They make the fire extinguish itself, 
even before it can make headway. And, on the financial side, Gilomilic Sprinklers , 





like any other capital asset, can be amortized over a given period of years, with 
their initial cost ultimately taken as an operating expense. 

You and every other executive with an appreciation of business economy must 

not overlook the importance of fire safety with Uilomalic Sprinklers, 


perhaps welcomed protection tomorrow. 






an important investment today... 





SM 
FIRST IN FiRE-@OY PROTECTION 
DEVELOPMENT> ENGINEERING \\X@LZZ/ MANUFACTURE - INSTALLATION 
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Sec. 102 Eased 


U. S. Tax Court decision 
helps clarify an old question: 
How much profit can a firm 
legally retain? 


For 35 years now, businessmen have 
been puzzling over these questions, with 
one eye on the Bureau of Interna! 
Revenue: 

When may a corporation use earn- 
ings to build up its surplus? 

When must it distribute them as 
dividends? 

To date, neither Congress nor BIR 
has come up with a regulation that 
really gives the answers. But now there’s 
a U.S. Tax Court decision that will 
help to clear up some of the ambiguity. 
e Goodman Case—The case involved a 
Cleveland retailer, the J. L. Goodman 
Furniture Co. Goodman’s is a family- 
held corporation, capitalized at $150,- 
000. For 1942 and 1943, its net earn- 
ings were $257,000; dividends totaled 

72,000. The remaining $185,000 went 
to surplus. 

After going over the company’s tax 
returns, BIR slapped a penalty on the 
undistributed profits. Reason: Reten- 
tion of the $185,000 constituted im- 
proper accumulation of surplus—which 
is defined and punishable under sec- 
tion 102 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
¢ Justifiable—Goodman’s appealed the 
penaity. The company claimed that the 
funds had been earmarked for the en- 
tirely proper purpose of expansion. 

The court ruled in favor of the com- 
pany. “Its accumulations of earnings,” 
the opinion said, “were not beyond the 
reasonable needs of its business.” 
¢ Individual Cases—By implication, this 
is what the court was saying: Whether 
or not it is legal to retain profits de- 
pends on why they are withheld. If the 
purpose is reasonable, then no amount 
is too big per se. 

Businessmen may find the ruling 
helpful in clarifying their own divi- 
dend policies. In the past, the threat 
of stiff penalties has led many firms to 
declare dividends out of profits that 
might better have been plowed back. 
e Loophole — Management — irked at 
times by pressure against what it thinks 
are prudent financial policies—has even 
grumbled about persecution. 

BIR has repeatedly disowned any 
desire to persecute businesses that with- 
hold profits for legitimate purposes. 
Point is, there’s a big loophole in the 
income tax law and the bureau knows 
only one way to plug it—Section 102. 

Present law taxes corporate profits 
twice—once as corporate income, later 
as the personal income of the’ stock- 
holder. Thus, after taxes, a citizen in 
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the higher brackets may end up kcep- 
ing only 15¢ out of every additional 
dollar of income. But if his company 
doesn’t distribute profits—and can hold 
mto them without penalty—his equity 
rises by the full dollar amount. In 
other words, corporate income is here 
taxed only once. 

e Tightly Held Firms—It’s just this 
kind of practice that treasury watch- 
dogs have to guard against. And gen- 








erally speaking, BIR feels that Section 
102 is vastly overrated because: 

(1) Businessmen confuse _ penalty 
taxes on improper accumulation of sur- 
plus with the undistributed profits tax 
of 1936-37. The latter hit all surpluses 
indiscriminately—those withheld for ex- 
pansion as well as for evasion of taxes. 
(It was repealed after two years.) 

(2) Since the income tax law was 
passed in 1913, BIR has been cracking 
down on less than 50 companies a year. 

(3) Proceedings under Section 102 
are invariably aimed at small, tightly 
held corporations where the identifica- 
tion of interest between ownership and 
management is extremely close. 

e Changes?—However, when Congress 
gets down to tax revision next year, Sec- 
tion 102 may be amended to ease the 
load on business. The burden of proof 
in cases of improper accumulation may 
be shifted from the corporations to BIR. 
Also, when corporations are judged 








Stainless in Roofing 


The stainless steel industry showed off its 
product’s application to roof drainage equip- 
ment last week. This miniature building 
corner, set up at the Stainless Steel Exhibit 
on Park Avenue, New York, features sam- 
ples of gutters, downspouts, and acces- 
sories. Pictures displayed at the right are 
of 10-yr.-old installations which show no 
deterioration or corrosion. 
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When you ship your merchandise via Rock Island 
“package cars,’’ you benefit two ways. Schedules are 
uninterrupted because the cars pass through junction 
points without delay. And your merchandise is better 
protected because the contents of the cars are undis- 
turbed en route. 

Each year Rock Island operates 23,052 of these 
“package cars.”’ 13,330 of them originate on Rock 
Island and break bulk at important points on con- 
necting lines. The other 9,722 originate on connect- 
ing lines and break bulk at Rock Island stations. 

For full information, see your Rock Island traffic 


representative. 


ROCK 
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The Road of Planned Progress 
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TAPE LESSENS 
HAZARDS OF | 
GLASS HANDLING 


’ 


Learn how Bauer & Black “Specific Tapes for Specific Uses’ 


Can Benefit YOU! 


GLASS PANES must be handled with loving care... or glass and the han- 
dlers are likely to suffer. 


The Columbus (Ohio) Showcase Co. strips glass edges with Bauer & 
Black Industrial Adhesive Tape No. 113. Breakage is reduced . . . injury 
hazards cut down... production speeded up .. . and product improved. 


No. 113’s long-life adhesive, its thickness and workability make it 
exactly the right tape for this job. The tape, left in place, forms a 
cushion for the glass in the frame, gives it a tighter fit and dust seal. Like 
other Bauer & Black “‘Specific Tapes for Specific Uses,” No. 113 does its 
job efficiently, saving time and money for the user. 


Our free catalog will show you how you can save 

What's the money, speed production or improve what you make 

right tape with Industrial Adhesive Tape. You’ll probably find 

for your job? in it just the tape you need. If necessary and to our 

Y * mutual advantage, we’ll MAKE the tape you want. 
Write Dept. 7-11 today. 


Products of 


_CBAUER & BLACK) 


Division of The Kendall Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 


Industrial Adhesive Tape 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 














yn Short Cuts to Recuce 














guilty, they may no longer be penalize 
for the whole amount of the undi 
tributed earnings—only the excessiy 
surplus. 








New President, and... 


T. Spencer Shore, partner of the New York 
investment banking firm, Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., takes over next January as president 
of Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati. A grad- 
uate of the Harvard School of Business 
Administration, Shore, now 45, has been 
with the banking firm since 1926. He has 
been a director of Eagle-Picher since 1943. 


Chairman of Eagle-Picher 


In the same top command shift, J. M. 
Bowlby, now president, will move up to 
the post of chairman; he will also con- 
tinue to act as the company’s chief execu- 
tive officer. He said that the change was 
“to prepare a younger executive to handle 
the growing operations of the company,” 
which owns mining properties in the South- 
west and Mexico. 
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Fansteel 
Uetallurgy 


Keeps automobiles running 

Dispatches trains 

Safeguards railroad crossings 

Serves Communications, wire or air 

Maintains mobile radio-telephony 

Starts and regulates huge machinery 

Protects lighting in homes, offices, 
cities 

Starts and stops elevators 

Operates safety devices 


Modernizes welding processes 


Prevents spoilage in frozen food 
units 


Supplies acid-proof equipment for 
chemical plants 


Makes equipment last longer 


Fansteel engineers, specialized in these and 
scores of other metallurgical problems, will 
be glad to discuss your questions with you 
at any time, and to give you their counsel. 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation, North 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Fansteel 


is working 


for 


you, 














PRODUCTS OF FANSTEEL and its controlled subsidiaries 
Tantalum, Tungsten, Fansteel-Balkite* Rectifiers 
Molybdenum, Columbium Fansteel-Balkite* Arresters 
Electrical Contacts Surgical Tantalum Products 
Acid-Proof Chemical Equipment Vascoloy-Ramet* Carbide 
Selenium Rectifiers Tools and Dies 
Powder Metallurgy Products High Strength, 
Tantung* ond Tantaloy* Metals ae Conductivity 
F . m opper Base Alloys 
‘anweld* Hard Facing Metals P . . 
: Weiger-Weed Resistance Welding 
Tantalum Carbide Electrodes, Holders, 
Tungsten Carbide Dies and Alloys 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





Kansteel 
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YODER 


ELECTRIC WELD 


TERS 





LOWER-COST 
TUBE MAKING 


With the highly standardized Yoder 
resistance-weld tube mills, a produc- 
tion of 20,000 to 40,000 feet per day 
is easily obtained at the lowest unit 
cost yet known. Great compactness; 
low first cost and operating cost; weld- 
strength exceeding that of the metal 
itself; great accuracy; fine surface 
finish; minimum operating skill re- 
quired—these are features accounting 
for the fact that in the last 10 years, 
more Yoder resistance-weld tube mills 
have been made and sold than of all 
other makes combined. 11 sizes make 
pipe and tubing from 14” up to 
36” diameter. 


Literature * Consultations * Estimates 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Avenue e Cleveland 2, Ohio 





COLD FORMING 
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SLITTING AND 








BOOK REVIEW 











FINANCIAL PANICS, like this old one in the Cotton Exchange, often result from... 


Rumors: Their Cause and Cure 


New history and analysis of rumors, from the planted type 
to old wives’ tales, is readable. It tells you what you can do if 
someone spreads a rumor about you or your business. 


If you want to know what a rumor 
can do to your nerves (and business) ask 
Liggett & Myers (Chesterfields). In 
1934 somebody intentionally hung this 
one on them: 

“A leper has been found working in 

the Chesterfield cigarette factory in 
Richmond, Va.” 
e Favored Target—It’s perhaps a com- 
pliment to Liggett & Myers that it has 
been the subject of rumor so often. 
Again in 1938 Chesterfield had to cope 
with this nasty bit of business: 

Two men enter a crowded subway or 
street car. They casually work to the 
middle, then recognize each other as 
old pals. Pretty soon their small talk 
leads to politics. Finally one says hotly: 


“Chesterfield gives money to Nazi Ger- 
many . . . Walter Winchell {or Boake 
Carter] told about it in his radio broad- 
cast.” Having made their impression, 
the rumor mongers get off that train 
and repeat their act on another. 
e Analysis of Rumors—Last week a 
good, thorough, readable history and 
analysis of rumors appeared in book 
form. It’s “The Affairs of Dame 
Rumor” by David J. Jacobson (Rine- 
hart & Co., New York, $5). In its 492 
pages it catalogs and describes rumors 
of every kind—from the planted com- 
mercial type to old wives’ tales about 
prenatal influences. 

Jacobson thinks rumors start from 
two sources: 
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How to end Manual Transcription 


(AND EXPENSES YOU'VE GROWN ACCUSTOMED TO) 





1. Type, draw, or write in usual manner on ordinary trans- 


lucent paper—instead of the opaque kind. This gives you a 


“master”’—ready for immediate Ozalid reproduction when- 


ever extra copies are desired. 





3. End proofreading. It’s expensive ... wholly unneces- 
sary when you use translucent paper. Your Ozalid copies 
are exactly like the original ...same size... and as easy to 
tead—for they’re positive reproductions, not negatives. 


COMPARE YOUR COSTS 


Manual transcription, proofreading, and searching for 
mistakes may add up to an hour or more in copying 
just one report. 


But when you use translucent paper or cards you 
completely eliminate these three expenses. Your work 
can be reproduced—in whole or part—in just 25 seconds, 
whenever needed. 


Now consider this: Translucent paper costs no more 
than standard bond paper . .. and using it, you can pro- 
duce Ozalid prints size 81 x 11 inches for only 11¢. 


Learn complete story of your savings. Mail coupon 
today. 





2. End manual transcription in accounting, in record- 
keeping, in sales—on any job. Once information is recorded 
on translucent paper or cards it need never again be manu- 
ally transcribed. Ozalid will copy it in seconds! 





4. End mistakes. Manual transcription is bound to slip up 
...and proofreading is incomplete insurance. But ordinary 
translucent paper and Ozalid provide 100% accuracy—with- 
out doubt or effort on your part. 





OZALID 


] A Division of 

| General Aniline & Film Corp. 

| Johnson City, New York 

| Gentlemen: Please send 

| free copy of “The Simplest 

| Business System”. . . fully 

| explaining use of translu- 
cent papers and new Ozalid 

| Streamliner. 

| Dept. No. 198 

l 

| 

| 

I 

| 
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Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 












That word is HYATT. Look for 
it in the specifications. It is your 
guide to a better grade of roller 
bearings— bearings which, in 
most cases will outlive the ma- 
chine to which they are applied. 
You can depend on Hyatt 
equipped machines for care- 
free performance and steady 
production because, for more 
than half a century, Hyatt Roller 
Bearings have been specified 
by design-engineers who know 
from their varied experiences, 
that Hyatt assures the highest 
standard of efficiency in roller 
bearings. Informative literature 
on request. Hyatt Bearings Di- 
vision, General Motors Corpo- 
ration, Harrison, New Jersey. 














(1) Man’s wide-eyed wondermen 
over the world he lives in. A list o 
“miracles” would be almost endless. A 
a sample, Jacobson tells of the case o 
the Holy Bambino of Bari—a wax imag 
that supposedly sweat blood. 

(2) Man’s anxiety and fear. Hate an: 
race rumors breed in this soil. 
© Qualifications—“‘A successful rumor,’ 
says Jacobson, “‘must always be a goo: 
short story. It must have an exaggerated 
familiar, simple, direct, striking, 0: 
humorous plot. It must always suppl; 
names, numbers, or places which arc 
known. It must always be attributed t 
an authoritative source. Finally, al 
though the successful rumor must have 
its roots deep in the cultural traditions 
of its audience, it must always be adapt 
able to the immediate situation con 
fronting those it reaches.” 
¢ Below the Belt—Clever and unethical 
businessmen long ago figured that out. 
Particularly in times of depression, 














David J. Jacobson 


rumors have been used against a com- 
petitor. Jacobson lists some of these 
below-the-belt blows. Among them: 

© ‘The Chesterfield leper and Nazi-con- 
tribution talk. 

e The misinformation spread about 
oleomargarine, allegedly by its com- 
petitors. 

e The story that “Force” (breakfast 
food) has morphine in it. 

e The story that the “T” on a certain 
cigarette package (Jacobson doesn’t say 
which one) is a “popish’’ symbol adver- 
tising a Catholic plot. 

e The story that aluminum cocking 
utensils can poison you. 

e The story that liquor is responsible 
for “every malady from hoof-and-mouth 
disease to athlete’s foot.” 

“The fact is,” Jacobson concludes 
simply, “that rumors have long been a 
part of commercial warfare.” 

e Elsewhere—And not only in the mar- 
ket place does this fifth column do its 
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in-fighting. The history of rumors in 
management-employee relations, and in 
‘he financial development of the nation, 
isn’t pretty. j 

Jacobson cites the evolution of strike- 
breaking. First it was the Pinkertons 
with their clubs and brass knuckles. 
[hen came the “whispering campaigns, 
which have served some of America’s 
greatest corporations, have moved the 
conflict between the labor-management 
factions from the physical to the emo- 
tional and psychological frontiers.” 

Professionally inspired rumors that 
unions are communist or anti-church, 
says Jacobson, have been a common way 
to stunt their growth. And this hasn't 
always been just a management sin. A 
rival union has frequently pitched 1 
with tall tales to kill off its competitor. 
e Market Panics—In financial circles, 
it’s the same story of vicious verbal dup- 
ings. 

Booms and panics have been launched 

by well-timed rumors. Stocks—particu- 
larly in the early days of oil—have kited 
on the “news” of vast raw-material dis- 
coveries. 
e Fewer Today—Privately, Jacobson 
thinks that both in the labor-manage- 
ment and the financial fields rumors are 
on the wane. Unions and employers are 
learning to-live with each other better; 
a wider area is now covered by law. 

Similarly, the tendency in financial 

circles has been to spread better infor- 
mation these days—not rumors. Jacob- 
son points out the recent advertising 
campaign of the New York Stock Ex- 
change as an example. 
e Personal Background—The author of 
“The Affairs of Dame Rumor” has been 
a newspaper and magazine writer, polit- 
ical worker, agent for a steamship line. 
He currently is on the public relations 
staff of Young & Rubicam, Inc. (adver- 
tising agency). 

In all, he has done his job well. His 
book takes up rumors all the way from 
the instigated to the natural, from the 
stories that eagles carry off babies to 
“The Protocols of the Learned Elders 
of Zion.” It has an excellent bibli- 
ography, a fair index. 
eA Useful Book—Because “The Af- 
fairs of Dame Rumor” is an able job, 
it’s worth reading and keeping in your 
library. The next time anybody tells you 
your product causes cancer, you can cite 
the venerable wheeze that Jacobson 
dug up: “Cancer has increased in Aus- 
tria in proportion to the increased use 

of aluminum ware.” 

And the businessman who has be- 
come the subject of a rumor can take 
a tip from Jacobson on combating it. 
Candor and education, says he, work 
best. But don’t expect to pin the rumor 
down exactly—even if you are pretty 
sure a competitor launched it with pro- 
fessional help. Rumors are about as easy 
to trap as quicksilver. 
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Reducing Babel 


A new dictionary of 
economic terms makes a stab 
at bringing order out of the 
welter of definitions. 


Professional economists always have 

taken a highhanded attitude toward 
language. ‘The great Lord Keynes, for 
instance, carefully set out definitions of 
“savings” and “investment” in one of 
his books. In the next one, he switched 
his meanings, digging a pit into which 
unhappy students have been falling ever 
since. 
e Confusion—In modern economics, no 
word is safe from conscription, just as in 
the England of the Napoleonic wars no 
sailor was safe from-the press gang. 
Some academician will always dig it out 
of hiding, assign it a new meaning. ‘The 
result has been a confusion of tongues 
that bewilders the layman. 

In a new book, published by the Pub- 
lic Affairs Press (2153 Florida Ave., 
Washington 8, D. C.), three courageous 
men have tried to straighten out some 
of the confusion. They are Byrne J. Hor- 
ton, Julien Ripley, Jr., and M. B. 
Schnapper. Their work: a “Dictionary 
of Modern Economics” (price $5). 

The book lays out terse definitions of 

all the common terms used in modern 
economics—starting with “ability to 
pay” and winding up with “zoning.” It 
also covers many trade terms and legal 
points. 
e Can’t Please All—It will be a long 
time, though, before the professionals 
knuckle under to this or any other dic- 
tionary. And there is no guarantee that 
the definitions in this book bear more 
than an accidental relation to the mean- 
ings that any particular economist may 
choose to give his words. 

The dictionary’s authors recognize 

this. Under the circumstances, it 
would be poor sportsmanship to snipe 
at the individual. definitions. And most 
of them, in fact, are about as close to 
bulletproof as anythirig can be in eco- 
nomics. 
e Might Stop Squawks—Some, for in- 
stance, may quarrel with the definition 
of “bucket shop” as “an enterprise of 
uncertain standing through which bets 
are made on exchange quotations.” To 
Wall Street, it’s an outfit that pretends 
to execute orders but pockets the money 
instead. However, the dictionary’s def- 
nition at least would have kept the 
sponsors of a radio quiz program from 
jumping through hoops to placate out- 
raged members of the National Assn. of 
Security Dealers: Not long ago, the 
program’s script defined a bucket shop 
as “‘a security dealer who does not be- 
long to a stock exchange.” 






























One OASIS 


gives all three! 


You get friple value 
in this new OAsis. It 
gives you wonderfully 
cool drinking water 
... constant-cold stor- 
age space (35° to 
38°F.) for beverages, 
pharmaceuticals, etc. 
. . . plus 28 big ice 
cubes in handy alumi- 
num trays with Magic 
Touch cube release. 
Call your Oasis dealer, 
or write EBco, world’s 
oldest, largest 
maker of elec- 
tric drinking 
water coolers 
for all needs. 





The EBCO Mfg. 





" MILLIONS OF AMERICANS DRINK 
WATER FROM SANITARY AERO 
PAPER CUPS — MADE BY U.S.E. 






UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
=~, Springfield 2, Mass. 


¥ 
ust 13 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
LOCATED FROM COAST TO COAST 


See your Local Paper Merchant 
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available for 
early shipment 


Incorporating the advanced thinking 
which made Columbia one of the 
leading shear manufacturers, new 
Heavy-Duty Columbia Steel Squaring 
Shears offer many important design 
features for faster, more accurate, 
more economical shearing of heavy- 
gauge metals. 

Longer shear blades to eliminate 
tearing or nicking when trimming or 
notching plates longer than blades. 
Easily adjustable horizontal alignment 
of upper blade. 

Rigid, super-strength, welded rolled 
steel-plate construction, precision-cut 
gears operating in oil, positive clutch, 
automatic cam stop, one-piece forged 
eccentric shaft of heat-treated high- 
carbon steel, stainless steel scales, 
centralized lubrication. 

Plus motor-operated back gauge and 
automatic hydraulically-operated hold- 
downs, individually-loaded to posi- 
tively hold plate of any thickness 
without adjustment. 

CAPACITIES: 6 ft. x % in. 10 ft. x 
% in., 6 ft. x 4 in., 10 ft. x % in., and 
10 ft. x % in. in mild steel. 

Prompt Shipment can also be made on 
10 ft. x 4 in., 12 ft. x %e in., 6 ft. x 
Y% in., and 10 ft. x % in. models. 


Write for Bulletins and name 
of nearest dealer 


CHINERY AND 
ENGINEERING CORP. 


HAMILTON 1, OHIO 


ica’ i nu- 

¢ America s leading ma 
oS ne of Shears — a 
Metal - working Machines, Ane 
draulic Presses. Wood- wor ~~ 
Equipment & Special Machin y 
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Antitrust Push 


Sirs: 

. .. I read the “Time Bomb” article 
[BW—Sep.25'48,p19| with considera- 
ble interest and assure you the notions 
advanced therein are but the figment 
of somebody's imagination. 

Tom CLark 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


e Since publication of BUSINESS WEEK'S 
story reporting the rush to get a large 
number of anti-trust actions in the 
works before the end of the presidential 
term, the government has: asked the 
courts to break up the Aluminum Co. 
of America; filed charges against milk 
companies in Boston; against plumbing 
supply manufacturers in Wisconsin, 
Chicago, and Detroit; against the 
Oregon state medical society and other 
medical groups in Oregon; against 
plumbing supply wholesalers in Los 
Angeles; against ice companies in 
Shreveport, La.; against leather and 
shoe findings firms in New York. 


Basing Points 


Sirs: 

After reading and rereading the edi- 
torial headed “Steel's Case tor Basing 
Points” |BW—Sep.11'48,p132], I must 
confess to a feeling of dismay at the 
somewhat casual way in which you 
seem to dispose of an issue of tremend- 
ous importance to a great many indus- 
tries in the United States by suggesting 
that the steel industry has unique eco- 
nomic characteristics which would lead 
Congress to give it somewhat of a spe- 
cial license to restrain competition. 

In the first place, the premise that 
the economic characteristics of the steel 
industry are unique is not sound... . 
Every heavy manufacturing industry in 
the country has present the same two 
important characteristics you cite as 
existing in the steel business: that the 
high cost of plant construction keeps 
down the number of producers and 
that fixed overhead costs make up a 
large proportion of the total costs. 

You say that the “free competition” 
conceived by the classical economists 
does not fit the economic conditions to- 
day. Nevertheless, there has been real, 
effective competition in heavy industry. 
But its continuation is not to be 
achieved by giving special dispensation 
to certain industries. Business is already 
too much subject to the rule of adminis- 
trative bodies making individual inter- 
pretations. 

Where you miss the point principally 


is in accepting as a fact what the Fed 
eral Trade Commission has for year 
attempted to do: to lump together th: 
widely varying pricing methods in dit 
ferent industries under the genera 
heading of ‘Basing Point Systems. 
You mention the “Multiple Basin, 
Point System.” Do you mean by that 
a,method under which certain points ot 
production are basing points whilk 
others are not? Or do you mean a 
method under which every point otf 
production is a basing point? There is 
a vast difference economically. 

I can speak for one cement company 
that operates thirteen plants at widel\ 
separated locations. We figure our 
prices from each of these points, so the, 
are “‘basing points.”” Whatever the legal 
status may be, I do not think there is 
any economic justification for any manu- 
facturer of any commodity to have a 
point of production from which he does 
not figure prices. If that is what the 
Supreme Court decision means, I am 
for it. 

The only issue that remains, if a 
manufacturer does compute his prices 
from each point of production, is the 
question whether he may reduce his 
prices to meet lower competitive prices. 
Included within this issue is the col- 
lateral one whether, when a manufac- 
turer quotes delivered prices, his true 
price is the destination price he quotes 
or whether it is, as the Federal Trade 
Commission asserts, the net amount he 
receives at his plant after deducting the 
cost of transportation. 

On this issue there is need for legis- 
lative clarification. In the Clayton act 
Congress clearly showed its intention 
that the seller should be permitted to 
reduce his prices to meet competition. 
In its deliberation on the Robinson- 
Patman Act, Congress specifically de- 
clined to accept the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s definition of prices, when 
urged to include that definition in the 
act. 

Clarification of these two points 
should afford sufficient ground for truly 
effective competition in all heavy in- 
dustry. Whatever Congress may do 
should be on the solid principle that 
the law applies to all alike. There should 
be no weakening of any of the laws 
that now restrain collusion and encour- 
age competition. 

Joun C. Bowen 
PRESIDENT, 
LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


e We agree with you that there is need 
for legislative clarification of the pricing 
methods that can be used legally. We 
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Willys-Overland engineered the ‘Jeep’ 
Truck line to save you money on every op- 
erating expense. 

Gas and oil costs are less for these low- 
weight ‘Jeep’ Trucks with the famous 
4-cylinder ‘Jeep’ Engine. 

Functional body design eliminates every 
pound of unnecessary weight, lengthening 
gas mileage and tire life. Rugged truck 
bodies, with sensible high-clearance fend- 
ers, are hard to damage, easy to maintain. 

On other features, too, ‘Jeep’ Trucks 
meet your needs—roomy cabs, comfortable 
seats, vent-wings, high visibility, sturdy 
construction. 

At Willys-Overland dealers, see the sen- 
sational 4-wheel-drive ‘Jeep’ Trucks (5300 
Ibs. GVW)—2-wheel-drive ‘Jeep’ Trucks 
(4700-5300 Ibs. GVW)—the smart ‘Jeep’ 
Panel Delivery—money-savers all! 





WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO @ 














“Jeep 
TRUCKS 


SAVE MONEY ON OPERATING 
AND MAINTENANCE COSTS 








SHORTER TURNING RADIUS gives ‘Jeep’ Trucks 
maneuverability in traffic and tight places. ‘Jeep’ Panel 
Delivery turns in 35-ft. circle—2-wheel-drive ‘Jeep’ 
Truck in 42-ft.—4-wheel-drive Truck in 50-ft. circle. 


MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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GA CONTAINER CORPORATION 
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—designed for 


Always made of the finest materials 
available, Gaylord Boxes doa 
better job of delivering your product 


in perfect condition. 


Call the nearest Gaylord Office 





General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis 
Detroit « Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth e Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas 
Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Greenville « Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio 
Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga » Weslaco 
New Haven « Appleton + Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson « Miami 
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have urged editorially several times th: 
Congress should take a hand in th: 
matter. And we hope that the curre: 
congressional study by Senator Cap 
hart’s committee will produce a satisfa 
tory solution. 

It is not our intention at any tim: 
however, to advocate something for on 
industry to the disadvantage of anoth: 
industry. 

Our understanding has been that a 
cement companies did not figure pric« 
from all points of production and 
sell their cement until some time aft< 
the Supreme Court decision. Assumin 
that is the general practice now, i 
would seem that the current pricin; 
practice is proper. 

But, is a producer within lega 
bounds if he reduces prices to imect 
competition? The answer today is un 
clear. That is the point Justice Burton 
raised in his dissenting opinion. It i: 
probably the most important question 
for which Congress will have to suppl 
a clear-cut answer. 


Management Shortage 


Sirs: 

Your story on “The Management 
Shortage” [BW —Oct.16'48,p19| was 
interesting. in view of the recent ex 
perience of a close friend of mine. 

This friend, age 35, had decided that 
his company was not thinking of its 
future but was riding along on its war 
time expansion. His background had 
been in sales and management and he 
should have qualified to be trained to 
take over within the next five to ten 
years one of the important jobs about 
which you wrote. 

This friend visited at least thirty 
large companies in the Philadelphia 
area. In practically all he was frankly 
told that the great need of the compan 
was for someone with his background 
and training. The joker in most cases 
was that these companies were willing 
to offer him a startling salary of $300 
per month which “might be increased 
to $375 a month after two years.” 

S$ mething seems to be out of step. 

WituiaM H. Harman, Jr. 
SECRE SARY, 
WILLIAM H. HARMAN CORP., 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Sirs: 

I take issue with the expectation that 
a really top-rung executive such as a 
company president, can be pulled out of 
the hat for $25,000 a year. Has no one 
vet learned about inflation, increasing 
taxes, mounting costs, and decreasing 
returns? 

Business, in general, is now reaping 
the harvest of its ill-advised deeds of the 
past. There have been too much _ per- 
sonal politics, too much petty jealousy, 
and entirely too much lack of precep- 
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tion and human understanding. Busi- 
ness organizations today are loaded, at 
the top level, with men who got there 
because they knew somebody, or be- 
cause they happened to be on the right 
side of the fence in company politics. 

The man who has been at the top for 
some time and would now like to retire 
but is unable to because, as he says, 
there is no one to take his place, should 
take stock of his own past. Has he 
given the men down under the proper 
study and due consideration, or has his 
judgment been biased by the same 
superficial considerations mentioned 
above? 

Specific application training in the 
colleges and universities, followed by 
long-range orientation programs within 
business organizations, and the willing- 
ness to give each man a chance to prove 
his merit would provide a bottomless 
well of real ability for all levels of the 
business organization. 

M. E. THompson 
FANWOOD, N. J. 


Sirs: 

... There are hundreds of men be- 
tween the ages of 30-40, who are 
seeking permanent positions in the cost 
accounting field, and find that industry 
is not willing to pay a living wage. These 
men possess from 10 to 20 years of ex- 
perience, and industry expects to pay 
them salaries between $3,500 and 
$4,800 per year; and then expects them 
to cope with the high cost of living. .. . 

LAWRENCE FINGER 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

. . . My education and business train- 
ing fall in the category of “broad gen- 
eral managerial skill” at the age of 45. 

I am desirous of establishing a new 
connection, but find that the sources of 
information as to where to apply in 
order to place one’s qualifications before 
the proper parties, those who are in the 
market for executives of the type dis- 
cussed, are difficult to locate. 

NaME WITHHELD 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Sirs: 

... The proper clearing house for ex- 
ecutives must be developed. In my 
opinion a possible great source of the 
presumed shortage of executives might 
well be due to poor distribution. 

Epwin M. TarNorr 
MANAGER, 
PRAT-DANIEL CORP., 
EAST PORTCHESTER, CONN. 


Sirs: 

. . » You speak of shortages in the 
executive field, and I am curious to 
know just how one learns as to where 
these shortages exist . . . 

I believe that the cause of the short- 
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For authorized R. C. Allen sales and service, consult the yellow pages 
of your telephone directory. 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


681 Front Street, N.W. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
The only company which offers the independent dealer a full line of 
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radio-telephone on Main Line 


T’S a big step forward in progressive 

railroading ... Erie’s installation 

of 4-way radio-telephone on 347 miles 

of its main line; with 537 more miles 
soon to be under way. 


Traditional methods, such as hand 
signals and walking the tracks now 
give way to the instant communication 
of radio-telephone. With radio, Erie 
conductors can talk to the engineer (and 
vice versa) while the train is in motion. 
In any weather, train crews of moving 
trains can talk with each other, or 
with wayside stations, just as easily 
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as you use your telephone at home! 


This is another example of Erie’s 
forward-looking policy . . . finding 
better ways to provide safe, depend- 
able transportation for both passengers 
and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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age described so graphically in yo. 
article lies with the manufacturer hi; 
self. It is due to his inability or lack | 
desire to take a man from a field eith 
slightly or completely foreign to his li: 
of endeavor.... 

NaMeE WITHHE! 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

I am a $25,000 a year man lookin 
for a new connection . . . I have con 
piled an impeccable 20-year career wit 
three different companies. I was Vic« 
President for Production and Researc 
of the latter two when I resigned. . . 

Huco Kier 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Sirs: 

I have recently left a fairly well 
known company in the heavy industria! 
manufacturing field, as the result of an 
internal financial situation . . . I was 
Eastern Manager of a very large group 
ot manufacturing companies, and Presi 
dent of their international division. In 
each case, my work was largely con- 
cerned in the marketing operations. 

With such a background, how does 
one go about, the quest for a new con- 
nection? 

Employment agencies? After discuss- 
ing the matter with a couple of the bet- 
ter known firms in New York City, we 
both came to the conclusion that they 
have but little to offer in the salary 
bracket covered by your article. 

There is little doubt that companies 
looking for good men have their prob- 
lems. I have had first-hand experience 
of that on a number of occasions. But 
good men looking for openings also 
have similar problems. 

NaMeE WITHHELD 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

. . . Is there a clearing house that 
operates on a national scale for such a 
position? . 

NaMeE WITHHELD 
CANFIELD, O. 


Sirs: 

... 1 own and operate two successful 
businesses, both under my direct con- 
trol: I have valued these combined busi- 
nesses at $50,000, yet my income is 
approximately $10,000 per year... . I 
am prepared to dispose of my businesses 
and to tackle one of these $25,000 per 
year jobs. 

NaME WITHHELD 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


e These letters, and the large number 
of similar ones received in response to 
BUSINESS WEEK’S article on the man- 
agement shortage, clearly indicate one 
thing: There is a tremendous gap be- 
tween the companies looking for good 
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men and the men who are looking for 
good jobs. 


Have BUSINESS WEEK readers any ex- 


eriences which indicate how this gap 
can be bridged? 


“Bells Without Bells” 


Sirs: 

In your story about Liberty Carillons, 
Inc., “Bells Without Bells” |BW—Jun. 
26'48,p82], you state that “even a single, 
modest, half-ton church bell would bring 
about $3,000.” The author of this state- 
ment is mistaken; the present-day deliv- 
ered cost of one of our church bells of 
a 1,000-lb. pattern weight is roughly 
$1,800, including all mountings. 

According to figures supplied by the 
U. S. Tariff Commission, five shipments 
of bells imported in 1947 were valued 
at about 60¢ a Ib., gross weight to in- 
clude mountings, crates, etc. These 
shipments made up practically all the 
imports of bells for the year. 

Assuming that the weight of the bells 
is three-fifths the weight of the entire 
shipment, which is the average, this 
would give a figure of about $1 a Ib., 
based on the bell weight. To this price 
must be added the cost of freight, han- 
dling, importer’s markup, etc., but it is 
hard to conceive how this could bring 
the total to a figure much greater than 
the domestic price. 

Further, you say “a 25-bell carillon 
system could cost as much as $300,- 
000.” However, we doubt if any carillon 
of this size has been or ever will be 
made. If one were made, we think a fig- 
ure of $100,000 would come far closer 
to the truth. 

If you will again review the article 
you will see that, whether intentionally 
or not, the doubling of the figures used 
is bound to lead prospective customers 
away from the consideration of real 
bells—simply from a cost standpoint. 

It has always been our impression that 
McGraw-Hill would not intentionally 
publish anything which is as misleading 
as this and, with the facts so presented, 
plus those that you have undoubtedly 
obtained from your own investigation, 
we assume that you will correct the false 
impressions which have been created. 

Cumnton MENEELY 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 
MENEELY BELL CO., 
TROY, N. Y. 


¢ Other correspondence from bell men 
has brought out that our $500,000 fig- 
ure on the price Stromberg-Carlson Co. 
paid to buy Liberty Carillons, Inc., was 
somewhat high. The actual price has 
not been made public. Also, we said 
that Liberty was doing business at a $3- 
million-a-year clip. One thing we cer- 
tainly learned from our readers: What 
the bell industry lacks in size it makes 
up in competitive vigor. 
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this new Todd machine! 


No wonder the dishonest dread this Todd check signer, the new- 
model Controlled Signature Protectograph that defies signature 
forgery and gives you ¢riple control over check issuance. 

No crook has ever “beaten” a Todd Protectograph check 
signer! Insured, this new improved model furnishes protection 
never before available with pen and ink signing...and provides 
absolute /ocked numerical control over signatures. New, raised 
platform assures fast check feeding and insertion—think of sign- 
ing checks at a 50-per-minute clip and of the time it will save 
for you! And these are only a few of the features of this fool- 
proof new check signer. 

Get more information about it, without cost or obligation. 
Just mail the handy coupon today. We'll give you complete 
details promptly. 





















r 

MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
THE TODD COMPANY, INC., Rochester 3,N.Y. § 
Please give me complete information about the ! 
’ . new Todd Controlled Signature Protectograph. ; 

* T . . 

COMPANY, INC. No cost or obligation to me, of course. _ i 
Firm a 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK Address. 3 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES } 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD City Zone___State ; 
By. ident Lae ) 
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Food Packer finds 
CANTON STOKEKS save own 


cost in fow months 









Operating only a few 
months at canning sea- 
son, Canton Stokers used at least 25% less coal 
and saved the labor of one man when they 
replaced hand firing in the plant of The J. 
Weller Company, Oak Harbor, Ohio, food 
packers. First season’s savings were enough to 
pay the cost of the installation and J. Weller’s 
president reports greater production due to 
higher boiler efficiency, practically no mainte- 
nance in three years of operation. 

Canton Stokers help meet today’s higher costs 
in schools, hotels, hospitals, laundries, industrial 
plants, businesses of all sorts. Get facts about 
dependable low cost operation. Representatives 
in principal cities, prompt delivery all sizes. 
CANTON STOKER CORP., MAIN PLANT, 
CANTON 2, OHIO. 


The ONLY ramfeed stoker drive 
CANTON guaranteed against WEAR and 
defects for 5 years! 








+1000'F 
For any temperature 


In most industrial processes that employ 
heat or col d, the range is between —60° F. 
and +1000° F. AMERICAN Thermometers 
cover these extremes in every type to be 
exactly right for the purpose. Some are 
best when actuated by mercury—others 
by gas or vapor. The thermometers may 
record as far as 200 feet from the source 
of heat. If industrial thermometers ‘are 
needed, install AMERICAN for enduring 
accuracy and economy. 


Sold by leading distributors. Write them or us for details. 


tei; AMERICAN 


Industrial Instruments 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, Hancock Valves, 
Ashcroft Gauges, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves. 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, "Budgh" and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties. 
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METALMEN look back on 75 years of alloy-steel making. But they’re more interested in... 


New Jobs for More Metals 


At 30th Metal Congress, titanium metal takes the limelight 
for aircraft, chemical, and defense men. Speedy new aluminum- 
welding process holds promise for other metal welding. 


Both ancient and modern metallurgy 
made industrial news last week. Metal- 
men, about 45,000 of them, celebrated 
the 75th anniversary of the alloy-steel 
industry in America at the 30th annual 
Metal Congress and Exposition, in Phil- 
adelphia. 

‘The celebration, however, was no his- 
torical spree: Principal interest centered 
on two late comers to the family, ti- 
tanium metal and powder metallurgy. 
Ways of working with metal, and new 
applications for existing alloys got their 
share of attention, too. In addition to 
the 350 exhibits, technical meetings 
were held throughout the week, even 
on Saturday nights and Sunday. 

e Titanium High Spot—T itanium (BW 
—Sep.25’48,p76) is no new subject to 
the engineer; the abundant element, in 
oxide form, has been on the industrial 
payroll for years, but, as a ductile metal, 
it is relativ ely new. Its high strength, re- 
sistance to corrosion, and alloying possi- 
bilities are the principal reasons why 
titanium exhibits drew the crowds. Ex- 
perimentally, it has been produced in 
ingots as large as 100 Ib. and it is avail- 
able for pilot work in the form of rod. 
On exhibit were titanium samples that 
had been forged, turned, and rolled to 


sheet form. Engineers say that work is 
progressing on alloying to make titan- 
ium-rich compositions with even greater 
strength than the parent metal. Indus- 
tries showing the greatest interest last 
week were aircraft (where weight and 
strength are big factors); chemical 
(where corrosion resistance counts); and 
defense (where strength and high heat 
resistance are important, as in jet en 
gines). 

The emergence of titanium as a 
metal has brought new manufacturing 
problems. In conventional atmosphere, 
titanium picks up contaminants like 
nitrogen and oxygen. One exhibitor has 
perfected a very-high-vacuum reduction 
equipment for making titanium. 

e Powder Metals—Along with titanium, 
powder metals shared the spotlight. 
They are the result of finely divided 
metal powders pressed to shape in a 
closed mold, then heated in a furnace 
to develop high strengths. Brass, cop- 
per, iron, bronze, zinc, and aluminum 
are the metals now used to produce the 
intricately shaped pieces shown. These 
take minimum of machining, yet are 
held to very close dimensional toler- 
ances. At the show, exhibitors explained 
how, by combining powders, the final 
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There is a difference when yoy protect 
the products you ship with light, strong 
KIMPAK* creped wadding. They're bet- 
ter looking, better able to withstand 
jars and jolts enroute, and better profit 
makers, too. 

For versatile KIMPAK provides eff- 
cient cushioning against damage in 
transit. Made in a wide variety of 
thicknesses—in sheets, rolls or pads— 
either moisture-absorbent or moisture- 
repellent—to help solve your particular 





Kim 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. & 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. & Can. Pat. Off. 


cuts product damage—cuts shipment cost 











packaging need. In fact, there is a speci- 
ficationof flexible KIMPAK to meet every 
requirement of the Four Basic Methods 
of Interior Packaging: Surface Protec- 
tion, Blocking and Bracing, Absorbent 
Packaging, and Flotation Packaging. 
No other material of its kind offers 
comparable protection with less bulk 
or shipping weight. That’s why KIMPAK 
is such a sound, economical investment 
—for the safety of your products and 


the security of your business. 


ak = 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 






CREPED WADDING 


Rainbow trout take to the clouds. Mr. C. E. 
Davis calls reliable KIMPAK “a major fac- 
tor in the success of our enterprise. Not 
only is KIMPAK an excellent insulator 
and moisture absorber, but it also forms 
a very attractive interior.” Insulation 
Packaging Photo through the courtesy 
of Airborne Perishables, Inc., Denver, 
Colorado. 


Surface Protection — Refrigerator Tray. 
Photo courtesy General Electric. 










Absorbent Packaging — Sweeping Fluid. 
Photo courtesy Milwaukee Dustless 
Brush Co. 


Free booklet on how to improve your 
present packaging operation. Call or 
write your local distributor for this help- 
ful KimpAK booklet. You'll find him in 
the Classified Directory. If you prefer, 
simply mail this coupon. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 

Creped Wadding Division 

Neenah, Wisconsin 

Please send me your free illustrated KIMPpAK book- 
let. 


Name.__........ a eo ee ; sa 
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The Case of 


The Automatic 
Prospect-Finder / 
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me FURNISHINGS TELL THEM 


- LEADING T-F IND G .ess 
4g YEARS AGO FOR ' PROSPEC WD REMODELI EY ATURE ’ 
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DODGE REPORTS 1 GEMEN 


N - A oo 

N EVER SINCE THIS FARMS PE F PRS TEER en 

s WHAT BUILDITI ALS, BEFORE OipecT MAIL 

f | SALES POTEN outs SALES uD IN DODGE 

< : WAKE O's Fae ON NAMES FOUR, §” ceRVICE 

S PEOPLE On ANAGEMENT S& COMPANY 
REPORTS = ep sales CURVE O° AuyALLY! 


HELP ROSSING $20,000, 


ls you want to direct your sales 
efforts most profitably—if you 
want your salesmen to concen- 
trate on live prospects at the 
right time for an effective sales 
presentation .. . let DODGE 
REPORTS help. They fell you 
WHEN and WHERE to sell 
WHAT to WHOM. 


It’s easy to get the facts — 
without obligation. Just send 
for your free\copy of ‘Direct to 
Your Market’’ and see how 
you can select a Dodge Reports 

Service that is adapted to your 
pertenase sheen? specific needs. Address Dept. 
Marketing Consul 
tants BW-1148. 


r = DODGE REPORTS 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS DIVISION 
CORPORATION 


*No. 3 in a series 
of case histories 
bas,;d on the ex- 


oD 





F. W. DODGE. CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 






Daily construction news 
Courte i 


















part could be tailored to exact stre:. +t) 
and dimensional requirements. 

e Aluminum Welding—A new we! 
technique, called the “Aircomatic”’ 
ess (picture, below), attracted pr 
tion-minded visitors. It makes wel 

of thin and heavy-gage aluminun 
most as simple as drawing a straight 
The basic idea: Feed a consumable 
trode—which supplies both heat 
filler metal—through a hand gun, 
surround the electrode with an i 
gas. The electrode, a specially proce 
aluminum rod, is fed from a reel thro 

a hose into which an inert gas (argon 
flows. The gas protects the weld f1 
oxidation; you don’t have to pre! 
material; the filler penetrates deep : 
solid welding; you can weld from 
position. And wire can be fed through 
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ANY-POSITION WELDING: Aircomatic r 

is Air Reduction Sales Co.’s new technique 

for welding aluminum Ee 

the gun 100 to 300 in. a minute; hence, E 

weld metal is deposited faster than ever 4 

before. b 

e Problems—Welding of aluminum has by 

been a tough problem. ‘The early 

method, limited to thin gages, was to a 

use a gas torch, and add flux and filler : 

metal. ‘Then electric arc-welding was | THE 

tried. This employed rod coated with a § 

flux that prevented formation of an ox ® For c 

ide on the weld. This method requires § your 

preheating, is slow. A third method is ™ Gene 

the Heliarc or Heliweld technique; here is equ 

tungsten electrodes operate in an argon Bor si 

atmosphere. This method—of which the © forms 

Aircomatic is an outgrowth—is fairl) m onds 

fast. But it requires complex equipment exper 
Researchers are still working on th« singly 


Aircomatic process. ‘The next move will 
probably be to design an automatic ma 
chine: Only hand-gun equipment is nov 
commercially available. Then the job 
will be to adapt the principles to othe 
metals: both ferrous and nonferrous. 
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Does the form of group insurance you buy make a difference 





in the success of your plan? 







sey 
*s, 





Certainly, different organizations have different 
insurance needs just as people do. Obviously, results 






are better when you pick the plan 
that fits the needs... 








How can you select the right plan for your organization? 






Check your own ideas with an experienced group insurance 





/ 
man. Connecticut General has been writing group insurance for 35 of 





\ its 83 years in business . . . It was one of the first 






insurance companies to enter this field. 









How does Connecticut General approach your problem ? 






A careful analysis of the basic employer-employee 
relations problem serves as a sound background for the recommendation 
of the program that can best do the job. 







If you choose the right plan do you need to go further? 






' Connecticut General never assumes that the 
. “\ correct plan for today will necessarily be equally good next year . . . and 
¥ } group plans are periodically reviewed to meet new conditions. 





\ ‘ \ 
THE PROTECTED \ PAY ENVELOPE PLAN 


ge 
For careful, a ail individual study of 
your situation, investigate Connecticut 
General's Protected Pay Envelope Plan. It 
is equally applicable to the needs of large 
or small organizations. It provides all 
forms of group protection: life, accident 
and sickness, hospital, surgical and medical 
expense insurance and pension plans, Cc 0 NNECTICUT GENERAL 


singly or in combination Lite. UNS URAN CE: COMP AN Y 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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FASTEST GROWING INDUSTRIAL AREA 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST .... 








of Gigantic 
Westinghouse 
Plant 


Leading Names In Industry Choose Santa Clara County 


The trend is West .. . and to decentralized industry! Westinghouse is another one 
of the 74 top flight names in industry that have selected Santa Clara County . . . 
to share its low priced land, efficient labor, central location, excellent transportation 
facilities, and a high degree of LIVEABILITY that means plus production! 





WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


LIVEABLE SANTA CLARA 4 
COUNTY tells a different 


kind of story. Write on your 


business letterhead. No cost 
or obligation. [0 i nTy : : 
San Jose Chamber of Commerce OMe 


Dept. W, San Jose 23, California 














THE HALOID COMPANY 


Announces 
A new line of products for XEROGRAPHY * 


TRADE MARK 
which will soon be generally available. 








Xerography—a new and radi- Black and white or color prints 
cally different process of print- can be made on paper, cloth, 
ing, taking pictures, reproducing glass, metals, plastics, wood 
line drawings; business forms, and other materials. 
letters, charts, etc., and making * Pronounced Ze-ROG-ra-fee 
master plates for duplicating 
and printing. Inquiries are invited for poten- 
* tial applications of xerography 
Xerography isa dry Process; to graphic a.ts, office duplicat- 
speedy and economical. No ing, engineering drawing re- 
; : . production, photo-copying and 
negatives, no chemical solutions the photographic fields. 
or sensitized papers required. 











THE HALOID COMPANY, Dept. X-2, Rochester 3, N.Y. 
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DEVELOPER of punched-card diemaking: 
John Parsons, 35-year-old head of Parsons 
Industries, Inc. 


Faster Diemaking 


Business-machine punched 
cards control cutter movements. 
eliminate complex computations 
and the need for templates. 


The business-machine punched card 
a standard business tool, is moving out 
of the office into the shop. 

Its latest job: controlling the intricate 
tool movements of a contour milling 
machine, so that complex forging dic 
can be machined in days instead of 
weeks. The new diemaking method his 
been worked out by Parsons Industries, 
Inc., Traverse City, Mich. A few de 
tails were released this week, and De 
troit production men showed a livel 
interest. 

e How It Works—The company calls 
the process Cardomatic milling. Here’s 
how it works: 

Engineering figures, based on bluc 
print specifications, are put into an In- 
ternational Business Machines calculat- 
ing machine, are translated onto a deck 
of punched cards. These cards, placed in 
the control mechanism of the machine 
tool, guide the various cutters to pro- 
duce the exact shape required for the 
die being made. Successive positions of 
each cutter are adjusted to the needs 
of the individual job. 

In other words, the punched cards 
position the cutters in all three dimen- 
sions. For example, if a bridge millet 
is used, the cards determine (1) the 
bridge movement, and thus the heig)it 
of the tool; (2) the crosswise location of 
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the cutter—the width dimension; and 
(3) the movement of the table—the 
length dimension. Thus, a complex 
shape can be machined out automatic- 
ally, with cards governing required tool 
positions. If necessary, the cards can 
control the machine so that it will cut 
any desired angle. 

e Advantages—Conventional diemaking 
js slow because templates must be la- 
boriously made after hand computation 
of dimensions is done. Then the model 
must be hand-finished to match the 
templates. Cardomatic is said to do 
away with a lot of that: It eliminates 
both computation and templates. Par- 
sons says machining is done to a toler- 
ance of 0.003 in. for each quarter-inch 
square of die surface. In contrast, the 
company says, conventional hand meth- 
ods end up with a cumulative error of 
about 0.01 in.—and that is only held at 
check points. 

Other advantages are claimed for 
Cardomatic: (1) Diemaking time is con- 
siderably shortened; and (2) engineer- 
ing changes are simple. ‘he change pro- 
cedure is simply to throw away that 
portion of the punched-card deck repre- 
senting the area being modified, prepare 
new cards, and insert them in the con- 
trol. One limitation: The Cardomatic 
process functions best on the less-com- 
plex types of die section. Parsons even 
goes a step further, says that there are 
lots of jobs that standard contouring ma- 
chines (like Kellers, die-sinkers, pro- 
filers) will do better than its new device. 
e Manufacturer—Actual manufacture of 
the new machines is being done by 
Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., De- 
troit—who helped with the design work, 
too. Parsons will be the marketing agent 
for the devices Snyder builds. I.B.M., of 
course, was also involved in the develop- 
ment work. Companies with their own 
calculators can punch out their own 
cards; others, without that equipment, 
can send their prints to Parsons for 
translation into punchmarks. 

Parsons Industries, Inc., is an affiliate 
of The Parsons Co., Detroit manufac- 
turer of stampings, automobile parts, 
and the Pureaire kitchen. Its Traverse 
City operation was set up during the 
war to make bomb bodies, rockets, and 
helicopter rotor blades. 


NEW CARS FOR PENNSY 

The Pennsylvania Railroad’s equip- 
ment modernization program is moving 
into high gear. One hundred new heavy 
duty gondola cars have already rolled 
out of the road’s Altoona (Pa.) works. 
They’re the first part. of an order for 
2,000 that will go into service hauling 
steel products and other bulk items. 

All told, the P.R.R. will put out 
bout $216-million for new and mod- 
emized cars and locomotives. About 
half will go into freight equipment. 
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If 


this Pompeian arch 


were made of 


CARBOLOY * 


it might look 
like this today 


An arch entirely made of Carboloy 


Cemented Carbide? Hardly— 


But such an arch could have stood 
intact against time’s ravages. 


For Carboloy’s resistance to stresses, 
heat, corrosion, pressures, shock, and 
wear give it unlimited value in every 
industry—and will probably help your 
business, too! 


Look at these applications: see what 
this hardest metal made by man has 


done for others—and could do for you! 





ee 


Metal-cutting tools and blanks of Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide can be had in over 600 
standard stock items, or shaped to order. Man- 
ufacturers benefit from cost savings, increased 
production, better finishes, and fewer operations. 


cl 


Sheet-metal products manufacturers find Car- 
boloy dies last longer, mean less burr, fewer 
rejects, greater output. This punch-and-die set 
gives up to forty times the service of steel 
dies between grinds. 





Carboloy wear-resistant parts have reduced 
chsts for many manufacturers. This Carboloy 
cigarette ledger-guide has outlasted former 
steel guides twelve times already—and still 
shows no signs of wear. 


Where can Carboloy help you? 


Here’s a sure way to find out: Call 
in a Carboloy engineer. Let him, with 
your engineers, work out a full, com- 
prehensive plan of carbide application 
and control throughout your plant 
Lower costs, higher production, and a 
better product are sure to result! 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 
91 E. 8 MILE ROAD, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


CARBOLOY:® 


THE VERSATILE 





CEMENTED CARBIDE 
METAL OF 


INDUSTRY 
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For high strength at low cost 


look into Cordura*™ 


“One of the greatest developments in hose 
manufacture in many years!” That’s what one 
of the world’s largest makers of hose says 
about Du Pont “Cordura” High Tenacity 


Rayon. 

Industrial hose can 
with far greater resistan 
Safety factors can be we 
And “Cordura”-reinforced gard 


be made lighter, yet 
ceto flexing and strain. 
[l-nigh doubled. 
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so durable that a leading merchandiser backs Canyouusea product improved with “Cordura”? 
it with a ten-year guarantee. Check with your supplier—or write Du Pont. 


Manfacturing costs are reduced .-- quality Rayon Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
improved _,. with Du Pont “Cordura” High & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
Tenacity Rayon. While you might expect tO tango. u.8. PAT. OFF 
pay 2 premium for “Cordura” advantages, it 
works the other way because you get SO much 
strength from so little! 

Can you use “Cordura” to improve an article 
you m Du Pont for detailed infor- Ty 
mation about » And tell us your 
specific needs. Perhaps we can guide you to a BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
profitable application. .. «THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


se. for FIBERS to come ..-- look to DU PONT 
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The recipe is first step in making asphalt tile. Ingredients: asbes- Mixing machine thoroughly blends the raw materials under 
tos fiber, asphalt or resin binders, fillers, and pigments heat. A conveyor belt carries finished batch to rolling mills 


From Asphalt Into Modern Flooring 


| 





At the first rolling mill, the blend is formed into a “blanket.” Operators then transfer the mass to this second conveyor that takes 
3 it through an initial set of calender rolls (TURN TO PAGE 76) 
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modern freight car 
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Many new box cars built by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in its Altoona Works 
are fabricated of Yoloy. By using high tensile 
steel, the famous Keystone road reduces the 
weight of its rolling equipment, speeds up 
service and insures better transportation. 

Yoloy is Youngstown’s high strength, low- 
alloy, nickel-copper steel. Because of its ex- 
treme toughness and extra strength, Yoloy 
can be used in thinner sheets and lighter 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET A 


» 


FINISHED 


structural members than usual, without loss 
of over-all strength. The lighter weight con- 
struction thus effected not only reduces the 
cost of dead weight hauls, but permits: in- 
creased payloads as well. 

Yoloy also has unusual ability to resist cor- 
rosion, and is highly resistant to abrasion and 
shock at sub-zero temperatures. These proper- 
ties of Yoloy contribute to lower maintenance 
costs and increase the life of the equipment. 


YOLOY STEE 


ND TUBE COMPANY = ® rss 


Manufacturers of Carbon, Al 
CARBON AND ALLOY 
TIN PLATE - COKE TID 


Youngstown 1, Ohi 





4 Material is much thinner after first 
squeeze calendering. Cutters in fore- 
ground trim off edges 


a letterhead paper youll , find 
ce of feces uhere decisions count 


@ In offices where decisions are made that shape our way of living, 
present and future, you are likely to find Hammermill’s Cockletone Bond 


today. More and more of America’s industrial leaders are finding in this 
fine paper the “heavier” quality feel, the crisp crackle and snap that lend 


Electric micrometer gages thickness. 
ae : : : : Next the strip is cut into slabs 
added distinction and impressiveness to their business messages. 
@ Examine this remarkable accomplishment of modern papermaking 
for yourself. Consider appointing it your business representative. 
Its moderate cost will surprise you. 


FINEST LETTERHEAD PAPER 
EVER PRODUCED BY HAMMERMILE CRAFTSMEN 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW for Cockletone Bond port. 
folio showing specimen ke heals, and sample book 
of Cockletone Bond in all weights for letterhead suse... 
also matching envelopes. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—Cockletone Bond portfolio and sample book. 


Name. 


Position eI Ne TL. OM ER ew ee TR gE RES 
Please attach to, oc write on, your business letterhead.) Bw-li.6 


FOR TINE Cockbotone WATERMAR K 62 ee ae 


the slabs to lower their temperature 
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Cooled slabs then go to punch press. 
7 Operator decides how many good 
pieces can be punched out 





Back on conveyor, tile is inspected. 
Defective pieces are thrown out 


9 Near end of line, foreman double- 


checks thickness with micrometer 


(TURN TO PAGE 78) 
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Cash in on CL ATE 


Stop your annual pay-off to winter! Eliminate forever costly 


overhead and other profit-taking fac 


tors resulting from snow, ice and 


freezing temperatures. Make your move to Florida! ... Cash in on 
Florida’s calendar-round, mild climate in all of these important ways! 


Lower construction costs. Buildings 
need not be winter-proof. 


Reduced maintenance and 
depreciation on both plant and 
equipment. 


Less absenteeism due to winter ills. 
Maximum number of man-hours 
per year. 


And FLORIDA gives you more 
than a dividend-paying climate! 
You'll benefit by favorable taxes, 
abundance of raw materials, 
ample power and water, excellent 
transportation, growing local and 
Latin American markets, 
cooperative communities and 
suitable plant sites in every section 
of the Sunshine State. 


Come to Florida for a well-earned 
vacation this winter. Get the feel 
of Florida sunshine. Stretch out on 


COME TO 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 


No interruption of peak production 
schedules, and no transportation 
delays because of winter weather. 


Higher human efficiency because 
employees live better, feel better, 
work better in the Florida sunshine. 


the warm sands. Rest! Relax! Catch 
a sailfish or a big bass. Follow 
your tee shot down palm-fringed 
fairways. Swim in the bluest, 
clearest waters you ever saw. 
a af thrilling spectator events. 
Take a sightseeing trip around the 
state. See ALL of Florida. While 
youre “cashing in” on Florida 
sunshine personally, you'll realize 
how beneficial it can be to your 
business--whether you establish a 
main or branch plant, distribution 
or administrative offices. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


State of Florida, 781 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color booklet: 
“Florida, The Sunshine State.” 


Name 


Street and No. 





State - 


a 


(Please print name and address clearly) 
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WHEN MECHANIZED 
LOGGING BEGAN 
It THE WEST... 


PACIFIC-WESTERN 
GEARING 
was of vital assistance 


Earliest signs of the western 
logging industry's future mech- 
anization were donkey steam 
engines, first used inthe 1880's. 
Ever siace, this industry could 
rely on PACIFIC-WESTERN 
gears and geared products. 

More than 40% of the nation’s 
wood comes from the west. 
“PACIFIC-WESTERN” geared 
products, such as speed reduc- 
ers, open gears, Torq-masters, 
etc., are used extensively in 
every phase of the lumber 
industry. 


In the west, it’s 


PACIFIC-WESTERN 
geared products 


In the pulp and paper, chemical, 
mining, petroleum, fishing, food and 
all the other industries,""PACIFIC- 
WESTERN” is again the primary 
supplier of gears and geared prod- 
ucts designed and built for the spe- 
cific needs of each industry. 


We are both proud and careful of 
our more-than-50-year record as 
gearmakers to western industry. 


When you need geared equipment 
for your western plant, be sure to 
make use of our specialized engi- 
neering experience and our three 
large plants with the finest gear- 
making facilities in the west. 


Write, wire, or phone 
for assistance on your current 
geared-drive needs. 


Western Gear Works, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Western Gear Works, Box 192, Lynwood, Calif. 
Pacific Gear & Tool Works, San Francisco 3, Calif. 

Sales Representatives : 
Houston © Portland ¢ Solt Lake City 
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At end of cycle, tile is taken off the line and is stacked on flats to cool. Several 
hours later the material, waxed and boxed, is part of the... 


Asphalt Tile Boom 


Postwar building boom big factor in boosting production 
of durable, low-cost flooring. Moreover, its makers have made 
major improvements in the product in past several years. 


There’s one line where it pays to have 

people walk all over what you've got to 
sell—the flooring business. 
e Better Tile—Asphalt tile makers are as 
aware of that as the manufacturers of 
any other kind of flooring. So since the 
first commercial runs of the stuff hit the 
market in 1922, they have been plug- 
ging away to improve their product and 
improve public acceptance. Last week 
they were able to point out some results 
of their promotional and development 
efforts: 

(1) Since the first of this year, build- 
ers have gobbled up so much tile that 
production during the first six months 
had to be increased 32% over the same 
period in 1947 (output last year topped 
350- ree sq.ft.). 

(2) A survey by the magazine, Archi- 

actual Forum, showed that architects 
consider asphalt tile “the nearest ap- 
proach to an all-purpose flooring.” 
e Into the Act—Some of the big lino- 
leum makers, long the arch-competitors 
of asphalt tile manufacturers, are al- 
ready well into the tile-production act 
themselves. 

The asphalt tile picture hasn’t al- 
ways been bright. At its start, the indus- 
try was handicapped by the fact that the 
tile could be turned out only in dark 
colors because the only binder was black 
asphalt. It wasn’t until researchers found 
certain resinous binders that tile could 


be made in light shades. Even so, as 
recently as 1936, production of asphalt 
tile was only one-eighth of what it i 
today. 

* Standardization—M anufacture of as 
phalt tile in 19 plants operated by the 
12 companies in the in ndustry is a highh 

mechanized and exact process. Tiles to- 
day are turned out in sizes and thick 
nesses which were set up as simplified 
standards by the Dept. of Commerce 
Quality standards have been fixed by a 
research fellowship in the Bureau of 
Standards. This fellowship, sponsored 
by the industry trade association, the 
Asphalt Tile Institute, has drawn broad 
specifications. 

Cost of asphalt tile has been one of 
the big reasons for the industry’s healthy 
condition. A good part of the low-cost 
homes going up _ today—particularly 
those where a concrete slab serves as a 
subfloor and foundation—have asphalt 
tile as flooring throughout the house. 
Cheap maintenance has been another 
cost factor: A damaged tile can be te- 
placed without a reflooring job. 
¢ Improvement—In the last few years, 
research work has continually improved 
the product. A grease-proof tile for res 
taurants and plants has been one of the 
fruits of the laboratories. During the 
war, the industry developed conductive 
tile for use where static electricity sets 
up an explosion hazard. 
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MONEY: 


it comes in 3 sizes 


I, Loose-change: If your product sells for small-change, everything about your business 


is influenced by that fact. Your advertising must be different from that of higher 





unit-of-sale products, because people spend small amounts in direct reflex to 
advertising appeal. Your copy must be different, because you must repeat 
simple selling ideas until they sink in and influence buying action. Your budget 
must be different, because hidden reactions require more pre-testing, Couponing 


and sampling. 


z Folding Money: If you sell family-capital-goods, such as building or decorating 
materials, furniture, appliances, try to ignore the very existence of reflex selling. 


You are in the Considered Purchase field. Your advertising must work on 





conscious minds, concentrating for months on a major decision. Your inquiry 


literature must be equal to the avid reading of an entire family. Your distributor- 


dealer program must influence men who don’t follow easily. 


S. Corporate Funds: If you sell to industrial buyers, your customers bear little 


resemblance to people who buy for home use. The reason is that corporations 


spend a great deal of money to organize their consideration of your sales and 
advertising effort. The industrial customer collects, digests and files all available 
facts on needed equipment, materials and services. This changes the character of 


industrial advertising, throws great emphasis on good file data and case histories. 


_ a FULLER & SMITH & ROSS INC. 


Meigs > ¥ sesceeeesenes Advertising --- Lehcannlvioreiios 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO . CLEVELAND 


SPECIFIED BUYING : examples available: —We take pride in the analyses of selling 
vache. Relea eo wns eo a problems which underlie our service to 112 clients. You are invited 
to see a presentation on Fuller & Smith & Ross techniques . . . with- 


out obligation, of course. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 











Press Safety Guard 


To the safety engineer, machines like 
punch presses, riveters, and spot weld- 
ers are a constant headache. Reason: 
You have to find a system to keep work- 
er’s hands out of the way during the 
machine’s operating cycle—and do it 
without slowing production. 

Micro Switch Division, First Indus- 
trial Corp., Freeport, Ill., thinks it now 
has a protection device that fills the bill 
on both scores. Microtrip is an electrical 
control that regulates the tripping mech- 
anism on the press. Highly sensitive, it 
takes only 18 oz. of pressure to operate 
its switches. In company tests, that has 
meant an increase in production by as 
much as 25%-—along with greater 
worker safety. 

Two switches have to be worked at 
once to start the press ram on its down- 
ward stroke (picture, above). Thus, the 
operator is using both hands, out of the 
wav of the ram, while the ram is in mo- 
tion. if both switches aren’t worked to- 
gether it’s impossible for the tripping 
mechanism to function. 

If the operator touches only one of 
the two hand switches accidentally, the 
machine shuts down. When that hap- 
pens, you have to push a resect button 
to start the press working again. The de- 
vice is available in various sizes and de- 
signs to fit different types of machines. 
e Availability: now in limited produc- 
tion. 


Hot Talk 


Theatercraft Mfg. Co. has turned up 
with a new wrinkle for the drive-in the- 
ater trade: a combination device that 
brings heat into your car along with the 
flicker dialogue. 

The heater-speaker is mounted on a 


80 





guide post, lit by a parking light in the 
combination unit. Two of the units, 
connected by a junction box, fit on each 
post. The movie-goer simply hooks the 
device over and inside his car window. 
Then he can regulate either the heat 
or the sound on separate controls. An 
114-ft. coiled cord gives him leeway for 
sudden backing or tor moving the unit 
around inside the car. 

In designing the speaker, engineers 
used an aluminum voice-coil mounting 
to guard against warping. Cone of the 
54-in. speaker is impregnated to resist 
weather; cork gaskets have been used to 
seal the cone into the speaker. 

The heater is a General Electric Cal- 
rod unit; it, too, is built to stand up un- 
der tough weathering. A small fan blows 
the warm air into the car. According to 
Theatercraft, the heater will boost car 
temperatures from 40F to 70F in a 
matter of minutes. 

The two speaker-heaters and the con- 
necting junction box are mounted on a 
flange that slips over any 2-in. post. You 
just clamp it in place. The company 
says the unit will operate for an hour at 
a cost of between 14¢ and 13¢. Theater- 


craft’s address: 1878 EF. 18th St., Cleve-, 


land. 
e Availability: Dec. 1. 














Fast Oil Changer 


A lot of the fuss that goes with chang- 
ing crankcase oil is done away with in 
a machine manufactured by Graymills 
Corp., 1948 Ridge Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
The machine makes it possible to do a 
complete draining job without driving 
over a pit or on to a lift, or removing 
the oi] plug. 

The portable electric unit takes out 
the old oil through the dipstick hole. 
It does it with a motor-driven pump 


that sets up a high vacuum. A bayo 
like nozzle goes into the hole, a 
single switch is turned on. The 4 
of the job is automatic. There’s a tr ,, 
parent plastic cover-plate on the 
chine’s housing, so the customer |; 
see how much oil was taken out 
what kind of shape it was in. 

The machine has a built-in rc :ef 
valve that protects the motor agai ist 
overload when you're pumping hx 
oils at low temperatures. Graymills 
the machine can’t leak; there are 
seals or packings to wear or replacc 
e Availability: immediate. 

















Mechanized Typewriter 


American Automatic ‘l'ypewnter Co., 
has another robot typer ready for mai 
ket. The Addresso-lTypist can address 
envelopes at a rate of 1,440 a day. 

The machine looks much like a stand 
ard office typewriter atop an ordinary 
desk. It works from punched rolls, sim 
ilar to the old player-piano rolls. Onc 
types the body of a letter; a second tacks 
on the inside address and the salutation 
To do a mass-production job on cor 
respondence, you use continuous lette: 
heads that are perforated for separation 
into individual letters. ‘That way, you 
can turn out about 152 letters of 20-lines 
in a day. 

When you want to change from con 
tinuous to regular individual letterheads, 
or to envelopes, you make an adjust 
ment in the roll mechanism. The com 
pany address: 614 N. Carpenter St., 
Chicago. 

e Availability: three to four weeks. 


Special Truck Bodies 

Designers at Mid West Body & Mfg 
Division of Electro-Graphic Corp. 
Paris, Ill. have come up with a new linc 
of special-purpose, j-ton, open truck 
bodies. The new series will fill out the 
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DEWEY 
do? 


Find out in the NOVEMBER ISSUE OF KIPLINGER MAGALINE, just off the press. 


Here the Kiplinger organization, 








nationally famous for its 25 years of reporting the news of Washington, 
gives you its accurate down to earth analysis and forecast of what to expect 


from the new administration. 


It will help you dispel the campaign fog . . . give you the information you need 


to formulate your future business and personal plans. 


KIPLINGER MAGAZINE jis the new and different 
Kiplinger publication, issued monthly. Same top editor as the weekly “Washington Letter” 


and the same frank, brief “Kiplinger style” of reporting. 


The magazine contains no advertising . . . the idea behind it is service to the reader. 


It is not sold on newsstands, but by subscription only, at $6 per year. 


KOVEMBER 1948 
Vpling OUmacazine 
[HE CHANGING . TIMES 





' R 4 & KIPLINGER MAGAZINE, 1729 G Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please send me your November 1948 issue free... and enter my order 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the next 7 issues at your special Introductory rate of $2.80. 
The special November, 1948 issue of NAME. 





Kiplinger Magazine (including all eee ee! lee 
regular departments) will be sent you 














s STREET...... 
a I 8 a ee ane ee ee ee ee 
ing Introductory Subscription Order. city. oe a Sn 
(1) Check enclosed (0 Bill company C) Bil me 
iPL a 
KIPLINGER MAGAZINE If you prefer to enter a regular subscription, please check below. 





1729 G Street, N. W. Washington 6, D.C. 0 One year—$6 0 Two years—$10 t 
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A New Idea 


for your 
Christmas List, 
Mr. Executive! 


Appropriate to the occasion, hand- 
some in appearance, lasting in its use- 
fulness, and doubly appreciated be- 
cause of its helpfulness and its per- 
sonal significance, 


THE UPPER ROOM 


The World’s most widely used 
devotional guide 
affords the business executive an ideal 
gift for use as a Christmas remem- 
brance to friends, employees and busi- 
ness associates. 

As a special gift combination, The 
Upper Room on your order will be 
mailed direct to your Christmas list, 
compiete with a grained sheepskin 
cover case inscribed in gold with the 
name of each recipient and an attrac- 
tive gift card carrying your name and 
stating that a year’s subscription to 
The Upper Room (six issues) is in- 
cluded with the gift. 

Your order placed now will insure 
the delivery of your gift packages be- 
fore Christmas. Prices: First gift, $1.75; 
additional gifts in same order, $1.50 
each, postpaid to individual recipients. 

In ordering, simply give a typed or 
printed list of mames as you wish 
them inscribed on the covers, to- 
gether with a list of names and ad- 
dresses for mailing. 

If you are not familiar with The 
Upper Room, request a sample copy. 


Special Gift Department, 
THE UPPER ROOM 
1906 Grand Ave., Nashville 4, Tena, 
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company’s present line of heavy-duty 
bodies. 

There are three 8-ft. models in the 
group of newcomers: a commercial 
stake-and-platform job, a combination 
grain and high-rack model, and a grain 
body with hinge brackets for fold-down 
sections. Adjustable sills make it possi- 
ble to mount the new bodies on trucks 
with 34-in. to 44-in. frame widths. 

e Availability: on order from distribu- 
tors. 











Joint Closer 


In drywall construction, joints must 
be cemented, thén covered with tape. 
Applying the cement or “mud” and 
then the tape is a slow, costly job when 
hand labor is used. 

A new applicator, called the Superior 
Taping Machine, makes that kind of 
jointing a lot easier and faster, cuts 
down on manual labor requirements, 
It’s a portable device that carries tape 
in roll form and has’a reservoir for the 
“mud.” Cement and tape are uniformly 
applied in one operation as the machine 
is drawn along the crack. A “cut-off” 
snips the tape to the = required. 

Superior Drywall Applicator Mfg. 
Co., 107 No. Hydraulic, Wichita 7, 
Kansas, makes the applicator. To keep it 
light, they use magnesium castings. The 
device weighs 44 Ib. empty, 8 Ib. loaded 
with tape and cement, so it can be car- 
ried in one hand. The makers say that 
it will do in one and a half hours the 
same amount of work formerly done by 
applicator and finisher in one full day. 
e Availability: immediate. 


Small Shop Cutter 


Production is set to go at Elge Asso- 
ciates on a new all-purpose cutting ma- 
chine for general shop use. 

The shear will handle fiber, brass, 
metal screen, stainless steel, and paper 


products. It uses a series of fast, she 
ing actions; the company says this gi\ .s 
a continuous cut with a finished, burr 
free edge. There is no punching in t \¢ 
cutting action; the lower cutting e« 
is stationary, the upper tool, which 
spring-loaded, moves rapidly up aid 
down on the cutting stroke. 

The shear is run by a 3-hp. mot 
To operate it, you have to make o1 
two adjustments: length of stroke aid 
depth of penetration. For cutting irr 
ular shapes and small circles, you simp \ 
replace the usual straight cutting to 
with curved ones. Over-all dimension 
66 in. high, 24 in. wide, 86 in. long. 
Throat depth is 514 in. The company’s 
address: 16 E. 71st St., New York 21. 
e Availability: 10 to 12 weeks. 


High Strength Alloy Steel 


A high degree of toughness arid hard- 
ness distinguishes its new alloy stecl, 
says Crucible Steel Co. of America. 

Crucible’s metallurgists call the alloy, 
HY-Tuf. It’s a complex steel mixture, 
containing small, controlled amounts of 
silicon, manganese, nickel, and molyb- 
denum. Test results show that, at the 
same toughness as conventional steels, 
the alloy will stand about 27% more 
stress. And it’s said to have better im- 
pact resistance than conventional con- 
struction steels when all are heat-treated 
to the same tensile strength (about 235,- 
000 p.s.i.). 

The combination of hardness and 
toughness should give the alloy a host of 
applications in the aircraft, automobile, 
and mining industries, Crucible thinks. 
The alloy can be flash-welded as well 
as arc-welded. It can also be annealed. 
Company headquarters are at 405 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

e Availability: in production now. 


Pe 


Telecoin Corp. is ready with a new 
laundry extractor (drier) for hotels, hos- 
pitals, and self-service laundry stores. 
The company says centrifugal action 
whirls a soaking wash dry enough to 
iron in five minutes. Telecoin is at 12 
E. 44 St., New York. 

Scaffold clamps designed by Leonard 
Malone Co., 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, make it easy for you to put 
your own scaffold together. You no 
longer have to buy pipe with built-in 
connectors; just pick up plain lengths, 
hitch them up with the clamps (they 
fit standard 2-in. pipe). 

The pocket-lighter business is now 
capitalizing on the “jet” craze. Newest 
entry: an “automatic” jet > iy push- 
button operated, that sintplifies the pipe- 
smoker’s problem of carrying sufficient 
matches to keep the heater going. The 
gadget is marketed by Ansbro & Mason. 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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‘What one 
organization 


finance 
its construction? 


assist in 
ifs management? 


construct a 
chemical plant? 


4. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION and E. B. 
BADGER & SONS COMPANY. Complete design and construction 
services for power, industrial and process projects are furnished 
by these two organizations. Construction is also undertaken 
from plans developed by others; engineering reports, business ex- 
aminations and appraisals are made...services likewise include 
consulting engineering work in the industrial and utility fields. 


2. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION is that part of 
the organization which supplies advisory services for the 
operation and development of public utilities, transportation 


companies and industries. 


JF. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION is an invest- 
ment banking organization. It furnishes comprehensive finan- 
cial services to issuers of securities and investors; underwriting, 
and distributing at wholesale and retail, corporate, govern- 
ment and municipal bonds, also preferred and common stocks, 








answer: 


Stone & Webster, Incorporated ... 
through separate corporations under 
its general direction. Singly, or in 
combination, they are available to 
American industry — bringing the 
long-established standards of Stone 
& Webster performance to the fields 
of engineering, finance and business 


operation. 











Tre business of the parent company also includes 
investments in enterprises to which it can construc- 
tively contribute capital . . . substantial enterprises 
ready to take advantage of present opportunities or 


not yet ready for public financing. 


STONE & WEBSTER, INcorporaTeD 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. BOSTON 7, MASS. 











MARKETING 








COUNTING THREADS helps gage bra BREAKING DISHES scientifically tells EATING RUGS is a beetle’s job. These 
stress. Textiles are U.S. Testing’s big job how tough they are, how long they'll last tests gage the cffectiveness of insecticides 


_ Product Tests to Boost Your Market 


U. S. Testing Co. helps 
manufacturers rate products 
and sell them. New labs for 
building materials and soaps. 


Picking your outlets, wrapping your 
product in a pretty package, and ship 
ping it cheaply aren’t your only mar 
keting problems. Equally important arc 
these questions: How good is your prod 
uct? What is it good for? Will it sell? 

‘These questions keep gaining in im 
portance, as dollar-wise shoppers look 
twice before buying. ‘The result: More 
and more manufacturers are beginning 
to seek out the facts about their own 
merchandise—and how to improve it. 

In Hoboken, N. J., United States 

Testing Co. has been helping manufac 
turers in some fields to answer those 
questions. It finds out how well a prod- 
uct fits its market. U.S. Testing calls its 
job “developmental and applied re- 
search.” 
e Branching Out—Last week US.1. 
opened two laboratories that will bring 
its services to new industries. One lab 
will concentrate on building and build 
ing materials. The other will test and 
evaluate soaps and detergents, as well 
as the machines in which those prod 
ucts are used. 

The building-materials lab will serve 
NICKING NYLONS shows the researcher where snags are liable to occur. U. S. Testing users, as well as manufacturers of con- 
may recommend reinforcing various points, or making the heel an eighth of an inch higher _ struction materials. Along with its other 
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BURNING HATBANDS treated with fire- 


retarding solutions indicates effectiveness 


I. may well be—for it has supplied the 






practical, economical solution for manufacturers 





) 

| 

J 

| 

activities, it will offer an engineering in- | 

spection service. l 
The soaps and detergents lab will test 

cleansers and cleaning equipment—for | 

both physical makeup and performance. | 

As a yardstick for this research U.S.T. l 
* is developing standard soiled fabrics. 

-) Then it will see how clean the soap or | 

detergent gets these fabrics—and rate it | 

accordingly. Or manufacturers can use l 
the fabrics to make tests on their own. 

¢ Product Improvement—Testing prod- | 

ucts is only one of the jobs that | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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in many industries. Pressed Steel Tank 






Company, of course, are specialists in the deep 






























drawing of various metals. 


Hackney Deep Drawn Shapes and Shells, for 





more than 40 years, have been giving the 


products of many manufacturers such 





’ advantages as greater strength, decreased 
| US.T.’s research division does. Here’s 
an example of another kind of problem 
the division handles. A manufacturer of 
lacquers for home use wanted to ex- 
pand his market by picking up some 
government contracts. The hitch was 
that his lacquer wouldn’t meet the U.S. 
Signal Corps specifications for mildew- 


over-all weight, improved appearance, 
elimination of expensive machining 


operations, etc. 


ee 





Why not see if a Hackney Deep Drawn Shape 
| resistance. He turned the problem over or Shell can benefit your product? They have 
= to U.S. Testing. 

US.T. research chemists began 
changing the components of his lacquer. 
As they developed a new formula, they 
tested it in a machine that gives the 
equivalent of two years’ exposure to a 
supermoist climate in a few days. 
Finally they found a combination that 
would pass the Signal Corps tests. The 
happy ending to the story came when 


been made as small as one quart and as large 


as 110 gallons—from a wide range of 





metals. Write for full details. 


the manufacturer landed a government Pressed 3 7:7:) Oa wed De Company 
contract. fant rerc Hei Aa Dekh? 

e C a 4 | ia 4 K € Y Ps 44 

y Piece of an Idea—The founders of 1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 

'. 3. Testing Co. had no such plans 1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Building, New York 17 
when they organized the company in 208 S. La Salle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 

1880. For 40 years its only operation was 555 Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles 14 


207 Hanna Building, Cleveland 15 
CONTAINERS FOR GASES LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


to test, grade, and condition textiles 
(mainly silk) and paper pulp. 
Then in 1920 U.S.T. began on 
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hest way to 
put out a fire 


Put it way out—out of the attic and into 
the alley, before it ever gets started. Keep 
closets, attics and cellars clear of rubbish 
and oily rags. Check home electrical wir- 
ing frequently. Handle matches carefully 
and keep them out of children’s reach. 
This is how you can help prevent the thou- 
sand home fires a day that kill 5600 
persons annually in the United States. 
When fires do start, a quick way to 
snuff them out is with carbon dioxide, 
familiar to you as “dry ice.” Released 
from the extinguisher in a frosty cloud, 
carbon dioxide drives oxygen away so 
fire can’t live. In one industrial test, 
carbon dioxide smothered 3000 gallons 



























of blazing oil in exactly 60 seconds! 
Besides its speed, carbon dioxide has 
many other advantages as a fire fighter. 
A gas, it spreads quickly to every nook 
and cranny where fire can lurk. It dis- 
sipates quickly, leaving no stains behind 
on woodwork and fabrics. It doesn’t 
spoil food. It does not conduct electricity 
or injure machinery. It is convenient to 
use either in handy home extinguishers 
or elaborate automatic industrial systems. 
Carbon dioxide is only one of more 
than 200 CSC chemical products that 
industry utilizes to benefit, directly or 
indirectly, every American home, farm 


and factory. 
csc 








COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


17 EAST 42Nbd STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 










other products. It started to test va: 
kinds of textile-mill supplies—fucel; 
bricating oils, soaps, dyestuffs. 
then, it has gradually but steadily 2: 
into new areas of testing. ‘Tc .y, 
U.S.T. tests from 30,000 to 50,000 if. 
ferent products every year. 

e Other Jobs—U.S.T. does other }; 
for marketing men. Its research pri yes 
or disproves the advertising-copy cla ins 
of its clients; comparisons with c m- 
peting products show manufactu:ers 
why a competitor is selling the lion’s 
share of the market; and U.S.T. con. 
ducts research to find new uses that 
will bring the product new markets. 

Inside the company’s Hoboken bul 

ing stand the machines that scicn. 
tifically torture clients’ products. One 
systematically stretches fabrics to de- 
termine their strength. Another flexes 
hat felt until the felt breaks. 
e Men and Bugs Working—In one |ab 
oratory jar, thoroughbred moths (U.S.1. 
raises its own voracious breed) nibble 
at mothproofed fabrics under tempera- 
ture conditions deemed ideal for moth 
appetites. In another carpet beetles feast 
on rug samples. Researchers in the 
chemical laboratory measure abrasion in 
toothpastes, alkalinity in soaps, compo- 
sition of cosmetics. 

Since U.S.T. works out many of its 

tests right in the laboratory, the com- 
pany makes many of its own testing 
machines. U.S.T. keeps its design engi- 
neers and machinists busy building new 
equipment to test the resiliency of 
mattresses, the effectiveness of air- 
conditioning units, the abrasion-re 
sistance of hand-trowels. 
e Whose Products?—Roughly 98% of 
U.S.T.’s business is done on contract 
for manufacturers and the government. 
Retailers account for the other 2%. 
When a product passes U.S.T.’s tests, 
it is awarded the “‘seal of quality.” 

Currently a lot of testing is being 
done because buyers for retail stores 
are getting pretty wary about what they 
buy. They se found that consumer: 
aren’t satisfied with just any white 
shirt—they want a white shirt of proven 
value. So the retail store buyers are de- 
manding results of tests. 

Many manufacturers are testing their 
merchandise without the goad of direct 
retail-buyer pressure. The return of com- 
petition has made it necessary for them 
to turn out better goods. 

The cost of getting a product tested 
varies, of course, with the kind of test 
performed. U.S.T. has hundreds , of 
standard tests in its catalog—for a stand- 
ard price. Some fabric tests, for in- 
stance, cost as little as $1 (although 
there is a minimum billing charge of 
$5). And a standard test can run as 
high as $300, for a bioassay to measure 
vitamin E content. 

For tests not in the book, charges are 
usually calculated on an hourly basis. 


on 
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These OSBORN BRUSHES are 
REAL COST CUTTING TOOLS! 


For industrial production and maintenance operations 


TWO-WAY STRETCH in girdles is tested 


by a machine that simulates a wiggle 


Because of zooming production costs and the ever nar- 
rowing gap between profits and actual operation losses, industry is 
alerted to the need for better, more efficient time and labor saving 
tools. And Osborn Power Driven Brushes, Paint Brushes and Main- 
tenance Brushes are finding ready acceptance for many industrial 
applications. 


Specifie example is the Osborn Monitor Wire Wheel Brush, 
shown in the upper left photo, used for deburring and removing 
sharp edges on the outside of ball bearing separators at the James- 
town, N.Y. plant of the Marlin-Rockwell Corporation with improved 
production of 400%! 


In maintenance, too. management has learned the value of 
efficient cleaning tools—for sweeping, dusting, washing or scrubbing. 
The new light weight, “work balanced”, full tufted Osborn Master 
Sweep Floor Brush, shown in the center photo, sharply reduces 
sweeping costs by cleaning larger areas easier and in less time. 


FABRIC COLORS get a stiff workout for Osborn’s complete line of paint and varnish brushes includes 
every type of painting tool required by industry. Typical of hundreds 
of industrial users, Pan American World Airways System has stand- 
ardized on Osborn’s better built brushes for their Latin American 
Base in Miami, Florida. The upper right photo illustrates a refinish- 
ing application on the exterior of a PAA air liner. 

There is hardly 2 product—or material —or service—which 
cannot be made better and for less money by the correct use of 
Osborn brushing tools and new brushing techniques. Let us send a 
trained field engineer to make a study of your present or projected 
operations without obligation. He'll tell you frankly if and how 
Osborn can help cut your maintenance and production costs. 


Osborn Brushes are stocked by leading industrial supply distributors. 
JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue ; Cleveland, Ohio 





fade-resistance in these little jars 




















WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


SMOKING PLEASURE is measured by POWER DRIVEN BRUSHES + PAINT BRUSHES - MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
finding cigarettes’ nicotine and tar content 
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LOAD-MOBILE 


“A Powerful Little Fellow” 
Battery operated lift truck is 
soundly engineered. 
Power Unit only 30° x 34". 
Large capacity cushion rubber 
wheels with sealed ball bearings 
for least charging of battery. 
3-way operating positions, assure 
safety and comfort of the oper- 
ator. Simple “Dead-Man" type 
a. Separate motor-hydraulic 
ift, 
Write for bulletins: 
1001 Casters - 1002 Running gear .- 
1003 Floor trucks - 1004 Conveyor - 
1005 Lift trucks - 1006 Skids - 1007 
Semi skids and jacks - 100? Special 
trucks, etc. - 1101 Electric Lift truck. 


é 





MARKET FORGE CO. 


Materials Handling Div 


30 Garvey St., Everett 49, Mass. 








nc 
Solving Your 


INDUSTRIAL Housing 
PROBLEM today 


Orders and reorders prove it. Yes, 


prove that KNOX HOMES are the 
leaders in the prefabricated home ' 


construction field. 


KNOX CORPORATION 
THOMSON) GEORGIA 








TELEVISION OPPORTUNITY 
Unusual opportunity for exclusive distributorships 
available on nationally advertised line of Tele- 
vision Products. Forward-looking business men 
will find our proposition substantial and with good 
prospects for the future. We own and operate a 
large factory, including a picture tube factory. 
a aed disiribavers will be requ'red to invest 

25,000 to $50,000 depending on the aa 
Box 6903, Business Wi 
330 West 42nd Street, New ny rk “18, Mm E. 








LOOKING FOR 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY? 


, See page {21 of this issue of BUSINESS 
WEEK. You may find what you are looking 
for in the 


NATIONAL REAL ESTATE SECTION 


Next scheduled insertion of this section planned 
for the Dec. 4 issue, earlier publication will be 
made if required. 

















Mailings by Proxy 
Donnelley handles entire 
direct-mail campaigns for nation- 
al advertisers. It has two prospect 
lists: automotive and general. 


'rom publishing classified telephone 
directories to sending out direct-mail 
advertising campaigns for other compa- 
nies—that has been the evolution of the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., of Chi- 
cago. Donnelley still publishes the Red 
Books, and they are still a major part of 
its business. But company officials be- 


- lieve that the younger service has grown 


to the point where Donnelley is now the 
largest direct-mail advertising service in 
the country. 

e Studebaker Mailing—This week Don- 
nelley was completing the sixth and 
final mailing in the Studebaker Corp.’s 
1948 dealer-help advertising campaign. 
Advertising folders were prepared and 
printed by the staff of Donnelley’s di- 
rect-mail department. Each was im- 
printed with the name of one of the 
more-than-2,000 local Studebaker deal- 
crs. 

They were sent to a list of more than 

].3-million car owners. Each dealer pre- 
pared his own list; he used as a guide 
Donnelley’s own list of all car owners 
in his area, but he was able to delete 
names or add new ones at will. 
e Cost Split—Average cost is about 7¢ 
a name on a mailing such as this for 
a national advertiser, when Donnelley 
does the entire job from planning the 
campaign to stamping and mailing the 
envelopes. Manufacturer and dealer usu- 
ally split the cost 50-50; thus, the cost 
to the dealer is much less than it would 
be if he tried to put out a mailing him- 
self. 

What the manufacturer likes about 
such a dealer-help mailing is this: He 
can be sure that the material sent out 
by each local dealer is properly pre- 
pared and that it goes out on schedule. 
e Auto List—Basis of Donnelley’s dealer- 
help direct-mail advertising is ‘its up-to- 
date national list of automobile owners. 
This list, compiled each year from state 
registration records, now contains 24- 
million names. For cities of over 15,000 
population, the list is arranged by street 
and number; for all listings it shows 
make, age, and body style of car (pic- 
ture). 

This makes it possible, for instance, 
to mail a piece of advertising to all own- 
ers of 10-vear-old Buicks in a selected 
area, or to any other selection the dealer 
wants. Donnelley spends about $1 4-mil- 
lion a year to keep the list up to date. 
e Other Fields—Since Donnelley first 
got into the direct-mail business by way 
of the list of car owners, the direct-mail 





LISTS LIKE THIS are used by Donnelley 
for direct-mail advertising campaigns 


department’s biggest business is. still 
dealer-help ad programs for companies 
in the automotive field. Besides Stude- 
baker, big Donnelley customers include 
Goodyear, Firestone, Gulf Oil, and 
other auto manufacturers. 

But since the war, Donnelley has cx- 

panded outside the automotive field. 
Manufacturers of household appliances 
are beginning to use the auto list for 
dealer-help programs, although the list 
is obviously not as accurate a guide to 
prospective appliance buyers, And man- 
ufacturers of such consumer items as 
foods, soaps, and proprietary medicine 
now use Donnelley’s service for mailing 
coupons. 
e New List—Preparation for handling 
this kind of business began before the 
end of the war. Donnelley executives 
learned that consumer-goods manufac 
turers planned to use coupon mailings ex 
tensively, to reestablish brand prefer 
ences and to introduce new products. 
But they wanted mailing lists that in 
cluded more than just car owners. 

So Donnelley compiled what it be 

lieves is now the world’s largest con 
sumer mailing list. Taking the 24-mil 
lion car owners as a basis, Donnellc\ 
clerks used city directories, telephonc 
books, polling lists, and many other 
sources. Today, the list gives 35-million 
addresses. (Names are not given; mail 
is addressed to “Occupant” at each ad 
dress. Thus, if an occupant has moved. 
the coupon is delivered to the new 0 
cupant.) The list has cost over $1-m1! 
lion to compile so far; Donnelley says it 
is 99% deliverable. 
e Big Volume—Donnelley — estimates 
that it will send out close to 450-million 
pieces of mail this year. The job is han 
dled from four plants: in Chicago; New 
York; Los Angeles; and Nevada, Iow 
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Everything's Rosy 


Two conferences of market- 
ing men agree that business, 
especially its distribution side, 
is good and will stay that way. 


Some of the crowned heads of mar- 
keting got together last week to talk the 
situation over. In Boston, the Confer- 
ence on Distribution gathered to dis- 
cuss “Distribution in a Changing 
World.” And in New York, the Assn. 
of National Advertisers pondered “The 
New Dimensions of Advertising.” 

e Conclusions—When the conferences 
wound up, not a great deal had been 
added to the sum total of distribution 
knowledge. In general, the delegates to 
both conferences decided: 

e Business has been, is, and will be good 
for some time: 

e The distribution machine, as cur- 
rently set up, will continue to handle 
the load. All it needs is to have its bolts 
tightened and its mechanism oiled oc- 
casionally. 

e Spanking—A few storm warnings were 
signalled gently by various speakers at 
the Boston conference. But most of the 
conferees more or less agreed with Amo 
H. Johnson of J. Walter Thompson Co., 
giant advertising agency. Johnson flayed 
economists and business writers for be- 
ing too intent on finding the first sig- 
nals of an impending depression; they 
have, he said, become so absorbed in 
this pursuit that they have not recog- 
nized the basic changes in U. S. produc- 
tivity and purchasing power since 1940. 

Purchasing power—even after the in- 

flationary water is squeezed out of it— 
is at a level 50% above 1940, Johnson 
said. Taking population increases into 
account, this adds up to a 34% increase 
in per capita buying power. And, John- 
son added, that parallels a 34% in- 
crease in per capita productivity. 
e Survey—The National Advertisers’ 
conference mulled over the results of a 
questionnaire on the outlook for busi- 
ness in general and advertising in _pat- 
ticular. Both looked pretty good. 

Almost half of the industrial-goods 
companies who answered the queries 
think sales volume in 1949 will beat 
1948’s figures. Among the consumer- 
goods companies, 54% fee] that next 
year’s volume will outstrip 1948. 

Most companies think that advertis- 
ing expenditures will probably parallel 
ales volume. More than half of the big 
ndustrial-goods respondents (those with 
nnual sales above $50-million) expect 
to spend more on advertising in 1949 
than they did this year. Among the con- 
umer-goods companies, 55% think they 
ill spend more on advertising in 1949; 
nly 7% plan to spend less. 
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“MASTER” 





Or 
MATERIALS 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
Designed, Engineered, Manufactured and 
Distributed under this Internationally Known 
Trade Mark. 


THE 
Sign of The 
“MASTER” 

LINE 


Put L-S “Mechanized Muscles” at work in 
Your plant. They Multiply Manpower, slash 
your cost of doing business, make you an- 
other of the hundreds of thousands of 
friends of THE “MASTER” LINE. 


No matter what your plant layout, your 
width of aisles, your type of materials, your 
storage or production set-up ... there’s a 


“MASTER” LINE product or combination of 


products to solve your handling problem 
and pay for itself over and over again. Let's 
get together. ss 


Send for this 
86 page 


Catalog of 
THE 


“MASTER” 





ARD 
PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


152 WALNUT STREET 





WATERTOWN 72, MASS. 


































































TE Ra, 
RIBBONS MAKE My 
WORK LOOK BETTER / } 


SURE! VULCAN’ 
1S MADE BY 
ROYTYPE ! 























Your letters are given a finer, clearer 
appearance—with Vulcan typewriter 
ribbons. 

That’s because the Vulcan fabric is 
thinner, more sensitive—giving a truer 
impression of the type face! 

This fabric is stronger, too—mean- 
ing greater endurance, longer service. 

For appearance’ sake—and for econ- 
omy—supply your typists with Vulcan 
Ribbons! 

Made by Roytype, division of Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc.—world’s 
largest manufacturer of typewriters. 





THERE'S A ROYTYPE PRODUCT FOR 
EVERY SyenES MACHINE NEED! 


BoosT PROFITS, HANDLE 
PARTS FASTER, EASIER 











Put the ~cereee to oul Ir’ sa portible 
cleated belt conveyor that handles parts be- 
tween presses— makes press < ration con- 


tinuous. Ends manual handling, ts profits, 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 
#T.M. Get the complete details now on 
the Press-Veyor or other 


LIL NUGTAMY 


PROFIT BOOSTING EQUIPMENT 
poo Check the coupon for free bulletins aman 
THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. 
306 RapiStan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Send bulletins on the equipment checked. 


{_] RAPISTAN PRESS-VEYOR [_] FLOOR-TO-FLOOR CONVEYOR 
[_] RAPID-WHEEL CONVEYOR ["] FLOOR AND HAND TRUCKS 

















[(_] RAPID-ROLLER CONVEYOR ["] STEEL- FORCED CASTERS l 
i Name : 
{ 
1 Address 
{ 
oo _Zone State 
ee J 





Fighting Whisky Imports 
U. S. distillers want stricter labeling rules for imports jo 


check flood of British and Canadian liquor. Their claim: With aced 
whiskies running low, younger, unlabeled stuff is coming in. 


U.S. whisky makers have been pum- 

meling each other hard in a battle of 
the blends (BW—Sep.25'48,p50). But 
they agree on one thing: They don’t 
want the neighbor kids—Canada and 
the United Kingdom—getting into the 
brawl. 
e Import Trouble—Ever since last Jan- 
uary’s tariff cut on liquor, whisky im- 
ports have been on the rise. In the 
first seven months of 1948 they were 
15% over the same period last year. 
Last week, however, it looked as though 
U.S. distillers might be able to stem 
the tide. At public hearings before the 
Treasury Dept.’s Alcohol Tax Unit 
they had some plans that might bring 
relief. 

The number one proposal is to apply 
the strict bottling and labeling stand- 
ards imposed on domestic distillers to 
foreign whisky bottlers. This proposal, 
if adopted, would take effect July 1, 
1949. 

Right now, the Alcohol Tax Unit’s 

standards govern such production de- 
tails as the age of domestic whiskies 
bottled, the percentage of neutral spirits 
in blends, and the methods by which 
whiskies are aged. U.S. distillers must 
give the formulas of their blends on 
the labels. Foreign distillers don’t have 
to comply with A.T.U. regulations. 
e How Old—Like some of their Amer- 
ican brethren, many Scotch and Cana- 
dian distillers are running out of older 
whiskies. They are substituting younger 
goods in their products. Domestic dis- 
tillers think that if the U.S. public 
knew that, it might not be so anxious 
to get imported drinks. 

Until about a year ago, most well- 
known brands of Scotch imported into 
the U.S. bore the customary eight- or 
12-year age claims on their labels. To- 
day these same brands don’t say any- 
thing about age. And more and more 
Canadian brands are crossing the border 
without any warning of their birthday. 
e Just Guessing—American distillers 
have made it plain that they regard this 
lack of uniform labeling as unfair com- 
petition. They argue this way: When 
there’s no age posted on the imported 
liquor, consumers think they are buying 
whiskies a lot older than they really 
are. And they charge that a lot of the 
imported stuff isn’t much above the 
minimum bottling age requirements of 
Canada (two years) and Britain (three 
years). 

U. S. distillers would also like to have 
labels indicate whether imported liquor 


was aged in new or used casks. Do 

tic whisky-makers must age ¢ 
whiskies in new casks under A.T’.l 
order to say, “This whisky is four \ 
old.” If they store it in used cask 
must be so labeled. Then the label 
read: “Stored for four years in rei 
cooperage”’; it can’t say, “Four } 
Old.” Canadian and British disti! 
don’t have to indicate whether coo, 
age was new or used. But whiskies 
more slowly in used casks than in new 
ones. Hence, the U.S. industry s 
eight-year-old Scotch, say, may not 

as mellow as the eight-year-old U.S. 
whisky. 

e Britain’s Worry—Distillers of Scot 
land would feel the proposed uniform 
labeling requirements the most. Scotch 
whisky is one of Britain’s biggest sing! 
dollar-earning exports. Last year it 
yielded $41-million. If Britain is to keep 
up these exports, its distillers are goin 
to have to keep on using younger eds 

Britain’s problem: to stretch a two 
year supply of eight-vear-old Scotch over 
four years. Only 38.4-million gallons of 
Scotch produced before 1943 apparent) 
will be available as eight-year-old whisky 
over the next two years. No Scotch was 
produced during the distillation years 
of 1943 and 1944. So the 5$7-million 
gallons produced after 1944 won’t be 
gin to pass the eight-year-old mark until 
1953. With 13.5-million gallons dis- 
appearing annually from inventories, 
this means that the supply of eight-year 
old Scotch will run out in 1950—unless 
distillers eke it out with some of the 
younger whiskies. 

And the whiskies distilled since the 
distillation holiday of 1943 and 1944 
are still less than four years old. 
¢ Other Proposals—Besides wanting 
uniform labeling standards, some U.S 
producers would like to cash in on the 
popularity of Scotch and Canadian 
whiskies. They want to market as 
“Blended Scotch Whisky—Produced in 
the U.S. A.” a whisky they must now 
label “Scotch Type.” Some want to put 
out a “Canadian Type” whisky. 

Observers in the trade predicted these 
results from the hearings: (1) The 
stricter labeling requirements will apply 
to imports after next July; (2) domes 
tic distillers will not be allowed to mar 
ket either “Blended Scotch Whisky- 
Produced in the U.S. A.,” or a “Cana 
dian Type” product; and (3) A.T.U 
will hold more hearings next spring be 
fore putting any of the proposals int: 
effect. 
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Sure, America’s oing ahead... 
if we all pull together! 


Let’s compare yesterday with 
today... that will give us an idea 
of what tomorrow can be! 

Machine Power: Since 1910 we have in- 


creased our supply of machine power 
41% times. 


Production: Since 1910 we have more 
than doubled the output each of us pro- 
duces for every hour we work, 


Income: Since 1910 we have increased our 
annual income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of 
the same purchasing power.) 


Work Hours: Yet, since 1910 we have cut 
18 hours from our average workweek — 
equivalent to two present average work- 
days. 


HOW have we succeeded in achieving all 
this? Through the American kind of 


What we have already 
accomplished is just a 
foretaste of what we 
can do—if we continue 
to work together! 

















{pproved for the PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE of The Advertising Council by: 
BORIS SHISHKIN 


Economist 
American Federation of Labor 


EVANS CLARK 
Executive Director 
Twentieth Century Fund 


PALL G. 
Formerly President 
Studebaker Corp. 


HOFFMAN 


teamwork! And what is teamwork? 


teamwork is management 
that pays reasonable wages and takes fair 


American 


profits—that provides the best machines, 
tools, materials and working conditions 
it possibly can—that seeks new methods, 
new markets, new ideas; that bargains 
freely and fairly with its employees. 

Our teamwork is labor that produces 
as efficiently and as much as it can—that 
realizes its standard of living ultimately 
depends upon how much America pro- 
duces—that expects better wages as it 
helps increase that production. 


Teamwork is simply working together 
to turn out more goods in fewer man- 
hours—making things at lower costs and 
paying higher wages to the people who 
make them and selling them at lower 
prices to the people who use them. 


What we've already accomplished is 
just a foretaste of what we can do. It’s 
just a start toward a goal we are all striv- 
ing to reach: better housing, clothing, 
food. health, education. with ever greater 
opportunities for individual development. 
Sure. our American System has its faults. 
We all know that. We still have sharp ups 
and downs in prices and jobs. We'll have 
to change that—and we will! 

It will continue to take teamwork. but 
if we work together. there’s no limit on 
what we can all share together of even 
greater things. 


WANT TO HELP? MAIL THIS! 


Pus 
THe Apvertising Councit, Inc. 
ll West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Please send me vour free booklet, Y I he Mirac le 


Poticy ComMirTet 


of America,” which explains clearly and 
simply, how a still better living can be had 


for all, if we all work together, 


Name 





Address 








CONTRIBUTED BY THIS MAGAZINE AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 


in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America 


Occupation 
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THE MODERN PENCIL 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO., SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 





















Now! 
A Low-Cost 
Steel Building! 


That Will Solve Your Space 
Problems AT ONCE! 


































Steelcraft Standardized Structural Parts and 
Sections are available as complete buildings 
or for adding to existing structures. 

Complete buildings in many sizes, combina- 
tions, with choice of wall and roof panel 
materials, doors, win- 
dows, skylights, other 
optional features make 
Steelcraft Buildings 
adaptable for any type 
of occupancy. 


@ Standardized, Yet Ex. 
tremely Flexible to 
Meet Your Specific 
Requirements! 

@ Heavy Construction 
.»» Meets Local Build- 





ing Codes! 
Write Today for @ Permanent, Yet Eas- 
Information and/or ily Erected! 
Free Survey! @ Multiple Widths— 
Any Length! 


STEELCRAFT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
9121 Bive Ash Rd., Rossmoyne, O. (in Greater Cincinnati) 
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FINANCE 





THE GREENBRIER HOTEL purchase by Chesapeake & Ohio was the sort of thing 
critics have jumped on in C.&O. policy ever since .. . 











‘ROBERT R. YOUNG opened the hotel 











PASSENGER promotion like this aquarium- 


with a flashy party. Now they say it and... 


Chessie Needs 


equipped car are reasons why .. . 


More Cash 





Chesapeake & Ohio expects to sell $40-million in bonds. 
Working capital has been wiped out by expansion, high dividends, 


the Central purchase. 


Railroad earnings are high these 
days, and it has been a long time since 
Wall Street has been called upon to 
handle a big new-money rail issue. But 
this week it looks as if it might be. 

e $40-Million—Chesapeake & Ohio 
officers will soon ask their directors to 
approve a $40-million bond issue. ‘The 
C.&O., bluest chip in the Robert R. 
Young-Alleghany Corp. empire, needs 
the cash to reimburse its treasury for 
past expenditures. Walter J. ‘Tuohy, 
new president of the line, broke the 
news last week to an informal regional 


meeting of stockholders in Cleveland 

Today's announcement didn’t su: 
prise many Wall Street rail analysts 
They have been watching Chessic’s 
working capital decline steadily for thre« 
years—from $49.2-million in 1946, and 
$28.4-million in 1947, to only $7. 
million early this year. By mid-194» 
current assets actually failed by $5 
million to cover current liabilities (box 
page 94). 

What has caused this drop? Here's 
what the analysts see: 

Expenditure of large sums of cas!) 
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HONEY FLOWS, 
SHUTTLES FLY 


Sa 
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When the United States went to war in for credit, versatile Chase service has helped 
1941, the Chase National Bank had on its to push the raw textile fibers over the long 
books textile loans running to many road which ends in a new suit, skirt, 
millions of dollars. In the following or handkerchief for you. 


years these loans were paid down to 





; CHASE TEXTILE LOAN INDEX 
about a fifth of their former total 





as the industry went to work to meet 
both Government and civilian needs. 
Now Chase textile loans have again risen 


sharply as plants have been expanded 








and war-worn and obsolete machinery 


replaced during a period of higher costs, 














In meeting the fluctuating demand 1940. 194) 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


AVERAGE 1940-1941 = 100 





Chase frances THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


lhc every-day Chings OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


you tte 


Member Federal Depostt Insurance Cor poration 








HELP relieve Telephone 
Tie-ups instantly 

with Executone 
Inter-communication! 


“INSIDE” PHONE CALLS cause switch- 

board snarls! They delay important 

calls from customers—make expensive 

“call-backs” necessary — keep every- 
body waiting for lines. 

But the instant you install Executone, 

4 you eliminate “inside” phone calls... 

release trunk lines... improve switch- 

j beard service! 


hit, 
4 
i 









NEW 
, EFFICIENCY 


WITH 
EXECUTONE! 


Executone saves 
time and energy 
...controls costs and helps protect your 
profits by getting more work done 
faster! 100,000 successful installations. 
U-L approved — unconditionally guar- 
anteed. Installed and serviced in your 
offices by Executone - trained techni- 
cians. To get the full story, just mail 
the coupon! 


Two stations cost as little as $61, 
Additional stations at smail extra cost. 


Lecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 


etree ee ee ee een ee 
| execuTone, INC. Dept. L-12 l 
i 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 1 
Without obligation, please let me have— | 

() The name of my local Distributor. 


C1 New booklet “How to Solve 


Communication Problems.” 


FIRM 


ADDRESS cmITY 


l 

I l 
l l 
| ! 
I NAME ! 
l l 
l | 
l I 
* a 
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for equipment, new properties, expan- 
sion of C.&O. lines into new coal-pro- 
ducing areas, and physical improvements 
to existing mileage. 

Distribution in dividends of nearly all 
earnings over a long period. 

Purchase-of a 6.2% interest in the 
New York Central for $7.6-million. 

Necessity of paying off some $6.6- 
million in back income taxes this year. 

Bad luck with weather and coal field 

strikes which have cut into C.&O. traf- 
fic and earnings lately. 
e Expedient—So bad has the working 
capital position become that Young and 
his officers have tried financing purchase 
of new equipment almost 100% with 
equipment trust certificate issues, in- 
stead of borrowing only the normal 
80% of the cost. 

This break with tradition, - however, 

doesn’t appear to have worked out so 
well. It quickly raised Chessie’s bor- 
rowing costs. The last of the four “‘un- 
margined” trusts sold recently was ex- 
ecuted at an interest cost of 2.744%, 
whereas the road last week was able to 
sell an orthodox equipment issue at a 
cost of only 2.344%. 
e Expansion—According to Tuohy, 
Chessie is now in the midst of an im- 
provement program expected to cost 
some $152-million before it is finished. 
Up to September $45-million had been 
expended, and the whole job won’t be 
completed before the end of 1949. 

Though the expansion has drained 
working — even Young’s critics 
approve of his improvement in freight- 
handling facilities. 

Biggest of these is expenditure of 
$56-million for 8,650 new freight cars 
and 97 new road and switching locomo- 
tives. 

Another big freight project is exten- 
sion of Chessie lines into new coal ter- 
ritory. The full program will necessi- 
tate laying almost 75 miles of new 
rails at a cost of $24-million. But it’s 
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“It may not be practical, but it'll sure scare 
the Central.” 


expected to pay for itself over the long 
term. It will tap areas having a poten- 
tial production of close to 8-million 
tons of coal annually and will serve 
mining operations owning reserves of 
some 650-million tons. 

Connected with this is the contem- 

plated expenditure of $20-million to 
improve Chessie’s present yard and ter- 
minal facilities to handle the expected 
expansion in coal traffic. 
e Passenger Losses—But Young has 
been criticized lately over the amount 
of cash he has been putting into ultra- 
modern equipment for passenger serv- 
ice—in the face of heavy losses from 
this phase of Chessie operations. 

Last year, for example, C.&O. passen- 
ger revenues amounted to less than $1 2- 
million. That’s only 3.8% of all rev- 
enues, yet that branch of Chessic’s 
business chalked up a loss of $20-mil- 
lion, the equivalent of over $1.10 on 
each share of its common stock now 
outstanding. And it’s interesting to note 
that while C.&O. accounted for only 











The C.&O.: Debt Up, Working Capital Down 


(In thousands of dollars) 


Gross Fixed Net *O perating Funded Working 

Revenues Charges Income Ratio Debt Capital | 
WT sok wanes res $159,576 $12,598 $39,418 61.1% $307 .029 $19,702 | 
| ee eer 131,821 12,384 21,640 65 1 297 ,602 18,492 | 
ee ee 148 .955 12,124 30,520 62.0 293,538 24,593 | 
a Ee Te 165,727 11,472 36.563 59.7 289,178 28,282 
eer pamper ee 189, 285 11,009 49,493 57 4 292 ,957 34,193 
ROSE cba en ea'euen we 226,121 10,710 37,675 56.6 281,135 30.113 | 
SG nke< cov uga tes 262,565 10, 230 35.010 58 5 265 .368 12.307 
BOWE. ch iveuv eases 272,839 9,775 30.735 66.0 274.460 17,433 
| ee ee eee ee 254,833 9,402 +18.911 +90 .3 260. 788 48.817 
RIMS. vice cswawens 244,094 8,891 28,372 75.1 258,420 29.764 
| Ee ee 312,953 8,832 35 , 387 74 3 267 .453 21.690 
WONG: . 5 Aik Fig F340,519 E9,100 F31,302 E75 .7 # £330,000 DS .605 
Note: Figures include Pere Marauette statistics for years prior to 1947 merger. E— F:stimate. 
D— Deficit as of June 30. * Percent of gross absorbed by operating expenses (excluding fired charges). 
t Distorted by accelerated amortization of war facilities. #Estimate includes proceeds of new $40-million 
bond issue. 
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THIS 15 TO CERTIFY Tea? 
Jorn 


For all to see 


T’S a big moment in a man’s busi- 

ness life when he places on his 
office wall this certificate of mem- 
bership in the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Here, for all to see, is a coveted 
symbol of business distinction. Here 
is evidence that, together with other 
Members and partners of Member 
Firms——-some 3750 in all—he has 
fully and freely accepted a code of 
self-regulation unsurpassed for 
strictness. 


For the rules by which Members 
and Member Firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange agree to con- 
duct their professional relationships 
with clients cover, among other 


things, the amount of capital to 
be maintained . . . disclosure to 
customers of the Firm’s financial 
condition ... plus specific require- 
ments for handling customers’ orders 
and securities. 


In the words of the certificate itself, 
these rules of the Exchange ‘‘have 
been formulated for the purpose of 
maintaining high standards of honor 
among its Members and for promot- 
ing and inculcating just and equi- 
table principles of trade.” 


A certificate of membership in the 
New York Stock Exchange is not 
easy to get. Nor is it lightly given, 
for no man can qualify for member- 
ship without first fully satisfying 


the Exchange as to his professional 
competence and his business and 
personal integrity. 

To the investor seeking high stand- 
ards of business conduct and pro- 
fessional service, these facts, we be- 
lieve, are most significant. They in- 
dicate the positive advantages of 
doing your investment business with 
a Member Firm of the Exchange. 





TWO RULES FOR INVESTORS... 


1. Know your securities 


2. Know your broker 


For years the New York Stock Exchange 
has urged investors to get the facts. This 
means — know your securities! It also 
means—know your broker! 











@) New York Stock ExcHANGE 
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When your distributors, job- 
bers and wholesalers need 
money to finance the purchase 
of your merchandise, recom- 
mend an inventory loan secured 
by Douglas-Guardian ware- 
house receipts. 

Large corporations are en- 
thusiastic about our procedure 
for helping their customers to 
borrow on inventory. We issue 
warehouse receipts on merchan- 
dise right on your customers’ 
premises. Banks in every part 
of the country are eager to lend 
money to your dealers on our 
field warehouse receipts. This 
means prompt payments for 
shipments — fewer credit risks 
— more sales to more dealers, 
without tying up additional 
company funds. 

Write today for booklet 
giving complete details. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


Please send me booklet ‘‘Profits on Your 
Premises” which explains how discrib- 
utors, wholesalers and jobbers can bor- 
row on inventory. 


Name : sicinine onppsieaiias 
Title and Company 


Address_ —ananliaiinaaiaanmadatins 
BW-11-6-48 
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about 1.1% of all Class I passenger rev- 
enues last year it accounted for some 
4.7% of that group’s total passenger 
deficit. 

Those dissenting with Young can't 
understand his apparent determination 
to make over the Chessie into either a 
model passenger line or a model com- 
bination passenger-freight road. 

The Chessie, they argue, is basically 
a coal carrier like the rest of the Poca- 
hantas group—the Pennsy-contrelled 
Norfolk & YVestern and the Mellon- 
Koppers-controlled Virginian Ry. 

Not enough people in Washington, 

this group says, have to go te Chicago 
or must travel from Norfolk and Rich- 
mond to other points reached to make 
it worth Young’s while setting up costly 
passenger reservation bureaus, off-line 
ticket offices and the like. 
e Hotel Business—Chessie’s $12.4-mil- 
lion postwar investment in the Green- 
brier Hotel has been attacked as a 
costly piece of extracurricular activity. 

Tuohy thinks differently. At the 
Cleveland meeting last week he re- 
ported that, since its opening last April, 
the hotel has shown “an operating 
profit, after all operating expenses.” 
Also, he added, its reacquisition from 
the government has benefited Chessie 
immeasurably in good will resulting 
from the use made of its facilities by 
many of the road’s large shippers. 

Nonetheless, many Wall Streeters 
wish that C.&O. now had in its treas- 


ury the money it has spent on its hi ¢| 
They hope the report now going hc 
rounds is true—that a syndicate is \ ||| 
ing to buy the Greenbrier at a p icc 
assuring Chessie a profit. 

e Advantages—C.&O. has always 
joyed important strategic dadvant: 
It taps an area containing tremend \ys 
quantities of high grade bituminous de- 
posits. Its lines are well situated, t 0, 
to serve coal shippers. They ext nd 
from tidewater in the Hampton Ro ids 
area and Washington west to Buff:\o, 
Detroit, Louisville, Chicago, Toledo, 
Columbus, and Cincinnati. 

Few freight items, it’s true, get lower 
rates than soft coal. And coal traffic is 
a one-way business, since coal cars rarely 
carry a return load. 

Coal, however, produces hefty protits 
when it moves in huge quantities over 
great distances. And that’s the way the 
Chessie handles it. Its average haul last 
year was 294 miles. And its coal loads 
are limited only by the pulling strength 
of the motive power handling it. Long 
standard on the system have been 
160-car, 14-mi. coal trains carrying as 
much as 15,000 tons gross. 

Last year the road, which is the na 
tion’s largest originator of coal traffic, 
actually loaded 77.5-million tons of coal 
along its own lines. Some 73.5-million 
tons are also expected to be originated 
this year despite the recent sharp drop 
in coal exports. 

Chessie also carries much non-coal 


po 





Talking Over British Production 


British productivity came up for discussion 
last week in London when these three men 
met. They are, left to right: Philip D. 
Reed, Sir Frederick Bain, and _ Lincoln 
Evans, members of the Anglo-U. S. Produc- 
tivity Council. Reed, chairman of Interna- 


tional General Electric Corp., is head 


of the U. S. delegation. Bain, president of 
the Federation of British Industry (Britain's 
N.A.M.), and Evans, secretary of the Iron « 
Steel Trades Confederation (a labor union), 
jointly head the British delegation. First 
suggestion: send British production men to 
the U. S. to study American methods. 
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freight. Revenues from 
loadings should reach $135-million in 
1948, compared with $118-million in 
1947. Between 1940 and 1947 such 
trafic actually rose 96%. Further diver- 
sification is expected to result from last 
years merger of C.&O. and the Pere 
Marquette. This merger may not prove 
entirely advantageous; it dilates the pre- 
ponderance of bulk, train-load traffic in 
Chessie’s freight. 

;  Accentuating this situation is another 
| factor: For years before the merger 
» Chessie hadn't been able to operate as 
cheaply as its chief rival—Norfolk & 
Western. In 1946 the N.& W. was able 
to convert more than 18% of its gross 
revenues into net income, Chessie a 
bare 15%. Last year the difference was 
even greater. Only a bit more than 11% 
of the C.&O.’s gross turned up as net 
profit then, as against a 21% ratio re- 
vealed by its rival. And the gap may be 
even greater this year. 

Chessie’s own management insists 
that its troubles result from temporary 
influences beyond its control. At the 
Cleveland meeting, Tuohy offered his 
personal opinion that earnings in 1949 
would be at least as good as in 1948. 

The stock market, however, has 
taken a dim view of C.&O. prospects. 
Despite its current $3 annual dividend, 
the common recently sold for as little 
as $37 a share, its lowest price in some 
— five years. And it is now selling in the 
cu neighborhood of $39—42% under its 
high point of the 1942-46 bull market. 
The Dow-Jones rail stock average, how- 
ever, is now at a level only 10% down. 























FREER INSURANCE CODE 


Insurance companies may now invest 
in Arizona real estate. Until last week 
the state forbade it—a relic of the old 
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WALTER J. TUOHY, C. & O. president, 
broke the news of a $40-million bond issue. 
He was first vice-president until last week. 


merchandise 




















~ MOSINEE 


Ulore than Paper” 


MOSINEE means scientifically contrclled 


materials that provide various functional and economic 
_ advantages in chemical, electrical 
_and physical properties for a wide variety of products. 


--MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY, Dept. W, MOSINEE, WIS. 


“Caseial Paper Mane factosers” 
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Industrial 
enterprises 
locating in this 
land of plenty will 
find convenient 
transportation facili- 
ties... 
lines and miles of paved 
highways leading to the 
nation’s terminals and shift- 
ing markets. Write today for 
information. 


Room 206, 
Cheyenne, 
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railroads, air- 


Wyoming Commerce and Industry Commission 
Anderson, 


Secretary-Manager 
State Capitol 
Wyoming 










You can bet your boots... 


WYOMING’S 
The LAND of PLENTY 








For American Industry, Wyoming is 
the land of plenty Plenty of iron, 
manganese, bentonite, chrom- 
ium, copper, magnesium and 

other rare minerals and clays 
Plenty of cheap, widely 
distributed hydro-elec 
tric power, coal de- 
posits, natural gas, 
and oil fields 
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WYOMING HAS NO STATE INCOME TAX ON CORPORATIONS OR PERSONS 
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CROTTY-OPERATED CAFETERIA OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERIES, 
INC. ONE OF THREE MANAGED FOR SCHENLEY AT LAW- 


RENCEBURG, IND. FRANKFORT. KY., AND SCHENLEY, PA. 

















Management and 
Labor Agree on the 
Mutual Benefits of In-Plant Feeding 


Not so long ago the factory cafeteria was considered simply an 
“inside” restaurant that saved workers’ time. Out of actual experi- 
ence, however, employee feeding has revealed many other ad- 
vantages for management and labor alike. 

Workers benefit not only from better nutrition, but the plant 
restaurant is both convenient and economical. Management, in 
turn, has learned that an improved diet cuts down fatigue, acci- 
dents, rejects and absenteeism. 

But it is in improved industrial relations that in-plant feeding 
has made its greatest contribution. For employees do appreciate 
such consideration. It helps build an esprit de corps that steps up 
efficiency, minimizes problems, attracts and holds the better type 
workers. 

Management and labor may disagree on many things, but they 
see eye to eye in this function of the company restaurant. This 
was determined in a recent canvass of opinion among plant 
personnel managers and a cross section of labor leaders . . . of 
which a summary will be gladly sent free to those who send the 


request coupon below attached to their business letterheads. 


ROTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 
OPERATING IN 17 STATES AND 41 CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 

111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 





FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT SINCE 1930 


‘ : 
; CROTTY BROTHERS, INC. BW 8 
‘ 137 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. - 
~ Please send your new booklet, “Employee Restaurants Improve Labor Relations”, with : 
4 data from the recent Labor-Personnel Managers opinion survey: ‘ 
‘ « 
8 Naome.....- TTT TITTTITIITITT TIT TTTTTTT ° a 
bd Ey 
é Company .cccccccccccccceccvece Sao Ce Coon Eas ObSs eb re agwks Calman s Sens ak a 
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fear that “outlanders” will take 
resources. 

Changes by the legislature ii, {}, 
state’s insurance code have just bex 
proved by the governor. The 1 
code permits insurance compani. ¢, 
invest in Arizona real estate for in. 1), 
purposes. 

The new law puts Arizona in st 
with the trend toward release of ¢ >it, 
funds for production or inventory i; 
poses. It opens further investmen! op 
portunities to the insurance frate nit 
(BW —May22’48,p89). 


Expenses vs. Taxes 


City and state taxes keep 
increasing ata fast pace. Trouble 
is, expenses are rising at an 
even faster clip. 


Last year city governments took in 
more money than ever before—but tlic 
spent more, too. 

That’s what the Census Bureau 1 
ported this week after a study of th 
nation’s 397 cities with a population 
of 25,000 and over. 

In 1947 the cities’ revenues amounted 

to more than $3.3-billion, 10% more 
than in 1946. Expenditures, however, 
showed an even sharper increase—| 7‘ 
They came to more than $2.8-billion, a 
peak never before even approached. 
@e Where It Went—Where did this 
money go? Current operations are a 
good example: They absorbed more than 
$2.5-billion of last year’s total income, 
17% more than in 1946. Capital im 
provements—sewage systems, _ streets 
and the like—ate up $312-million. This 
was double the outlay for the same pu 
poses in 1946, more than three times 
the wartime rate when construction was 
curtailed. 

Operating expenses showed substan 

tial year-to-year increases right down 
the line. Public welfare costs are an 
outstanding case: They rose to almost 
$271-million, their highest level in fic 
years. 
e Where It Came From—Where did 
the money come from? More than half 
flowed in from property taxes. All told, 
these levies added up to almost $1.2- 
billion—6% more than the cities in- 
volved collected the year before. 

Other city taxes, however, showed 
much sharper gains. Collections from a 
varied conglomeration of sales and gross 
receipt taxes—many of them slapped on 
in recent years—came to around $263- 
million. Such receipts soared 80% 
higher than in 1946. 

e States, Too—This state of affairs, how- 
ever, isn’t peculiar to cities. State gov- 
ernments are involved in the same rat 
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just as fast a pace, are likewise catching 
yp with revenues once again. 
Revenues of all states reached $8.5- 
F pillion in 1947, 17.6% above the 
1946 level. Expenditures, however, 
} jumped 26.2% —from $6.4-billion to 
$8.1-billion. The margin between 
+ revenue and outlay was the slimmest 
| since 1942. (Income that year exceeded 
+ outgo by only $279-million.) In 1946 
> the excess almost hit $800-million. 
> e Staggering Total—All federal, state, 
- and municipal tax collections in 1947 
) added up to a staggering sum: $49.6-bil- 
§ lion, or almost 25% of national income. 
| This was some $3.5-billion less than the 
record 1945 tax total. Nevertheless, it is 
| equal to $344.46 for each of the 144- 


| million residents of this country. 
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|FINANCE BRIEFS 








| PHILLIPS PETROLEUM now has a standby 
bank credit of $55-million. After Jan. 
15, 1950, it can convert all loans out- 
» standing, plus $20-million borrowed 
F earlier, into a five-year term-loan. 







| DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE has pulled 
out of talks about merging six mid- 
western exchanges (BW-—Sep.11’48, 
p104). The rest are still interested. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS, up, sharply in Sep- 
tember, reflect today’s higher freight 
rates (BW —Sep.11’48,p107). Actually, 
car loadings and passenger revenues lag 


© behind 1947. 
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§ veposits of all operating banks in U.S. 
F and possessions: $157-billion at mid- 
year, down 3% in six months. Re- 
' sources: $171-billion, down $5-billion. 
| More than 71% of all deposit liabilities 
f were covered by cash and U.S. bond 
| holdings. 


| aT&T will soon sell another $150-million 
of new long-term debentures competi- 
tively. 


| WORLD BANK third-quarter net profits 
s were $2.3-million after setting aside a 
$1.2-million reserve against losses. In 
the same quarter a year ago, operations 
netted a $878,000 loss. Loans outstand- 
» ing: some $500-million. 


ea 


) SALES-TAX COLLECTIONS in New York 

f) City have hit a record high: $129.3-mil- 

} lion for the fiscal year ending mid-1948. 

4 a estate taxes brought in $510.5-mil- 
ion. 


» 


THIRD LARGEST personal-loan organiza- 
tion in the U.S. will result if merger of 
Ohio Finance and American Investment 


Co. of Illinois goes through. 
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¥ business ig planned for success. Every job, every product 
it produces, every service it provides must measure up to the same 
high standard. That is why, years ago, this company installed a 
Group Plan guaranteed by the Aitna Life Insurance Company... 
This tailor-made plan encompasses broad group coverage, efficient 
service by trained Etna Life Home Office Representatives, prompt 
claim settlements — vital ingredients of an employee relations pro- 


gram that builds business success, 





42TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Hartford, Conn. 


Group Division 
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Me SPECIALIST 
: BARECO 


Microcrystalline 


: WAX 


High melting points, excellent 
electrical characteristics, high 
water vapor resistance, excel- 
lent heat sealing properties, 
chemically inert—make Bareco 
Microcrystalline Wax the SPE- 
CIALIST in its field of pack- 
aging protection. Samples avail- 
able in black, white and amber. 
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THE MARKETS 


























Where Do Stocks Go Now? 


Election upset brings immediate scramble to sell, does 
nothing to bolster the shaky “confidence” index. Long-term out- 
look depends on how chilly the Truman business-climate proves. 


It will take days—maybe weeks—to get 
a clear idea of just what this week’s elec- 
tion upset is going to do to the stock 
market. 

Wall Street obviously had been bank- 
ing on a Dewey victory. Many traders 
thought it would be a landslide all over 
the country. The first reaction to the 
Democratic sweep was a sickening drop 
in stock prices. There weren’t any bulls 
and bears on Wednesday morning. 
There was just a panicky mob trying to 
get out. Sell orders poured in so fast— 
and buyers were so scarce—that 19 of 
the 30 stocks included in the Dow-Jones 





Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial 164.8 163.8 155.5 152.3 
Railroad. 49.8 50.0 48.5 41.2 
Ray c 79 Tek Ie Ter 
Bonds 
Industrial 94.6 95.2 95.8 101.0 
Railroad. 85.6 85.5 86.5 85.7 
Utility... 93.7 93.9 94.5 100.2 





Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 











industrial average couldn’t be opened in 
the first hour of trading. 
e What Next?—Wall Street’s frantic 
surprise certainly punctures the old ide. 
that the market sees all, knows all, dis 
counts all. But it doesn’t teil much about 
the long-term trend from here on, ‘That 
won't show up until the panic has spent 
itself, and the market has begun to mak« 
a systematic appraisal of what four more 
years under President Truman will bx 
like. 

in a sense, the market has been keep 
ing its fingers crossed about the election 
all through the summer and fall. Even 
when stock prices were firming up, con 
fidence was still shaky. 
e No Over-Confidence—You can get a 
rough measure of speculative confidenc« 
by dividing the susiness WEEK index of 
business activity into the Standard & 
Poor’s 90-stock average (chart above 
By this yardstick, Wall Street apparent} 
hadn’t let its hopes get too big for thx 
britches it will have to wear. The index 
of speculative confidence took a bounce 
last spring, as the market broke out 
its old trading range. But it was drifting 
down during most of the summer. 

Even last month’s “pre-election rally” 
(BW—Oct.23'48,p106) didn’t — hav 
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much effect on this measure of con- 
fidence. Industrial activity was rising in 
October; and its increase about offset 
the gain in stocks in the index. 

Remember, too, that the last market 
rally had leveled off without giving the 
new bull signal traders wanted. ‘The 
Dow-Jones industrials had plenty of 
time to go through their June top 
(193.16). But they stubbornly refused to 
do it. Instead, they bobbed along be- 
tween 188 and 190 until election day. 
e What Traders Fear—What happens 
to the market now will depend a lot on 
the tone that ‘Truman takes in coming 
weeks. 


Traders are afraid of new taxes on 
business, price .controls, government 
support for labor. They hay eaw ary eve 
out for direct or indirect reprisals upon 
the businessmen who supported Dewey. 
And they fear that the climax for the 
next four years will be anti-business. 

If ‘Truman begins breathing smoke 
and flame, traders will conclude that 
there’s nothing to do but run. In that 
case, long-term downtrend probably 
would set in. If ‘Truman takes it easy 
and stays in the middle of the road, 
there is a good chance that the market 
will decide that stock prices already are 
low enough. 





* Loss suffered since mid-March. 





1948 Bull Market: Its Leaders—and Laggards 


Standard & Poor's Indexes (1935-39 = 100) - _ 

Mar.17 Subsequent Maximum Bull Od. 27, Current 

Stock group 1948 High Market Gain 1948 Gain 

Radio. eeu « : 102.0 164.9 61.6% 143.8 41% 
Copper gua 4% 109 6 143 4 30.8 141 1 28.7 
Steel... ‘ie ‘ 4 120 6 153.6 27.4 153.6 27.4 
Automobile........ , 106 6 133.9 25.6 ,133.4 25.1 
Mining, smelting... 72.4 94.2 29.8 90.5 25.0 
Electrical equip ‘ 86.4 109.6 26.9 106.0 23.6 
Coal... nn ‘ 224.7 295.4 53.3 277.3 23.4 
Paper... 241.6 323.4 33.4 297.4 23.1 
Lead, zinc...... Sorte : 98.0 127.7 30.3 120.2 22.7 
Shipbuilding. . ; . 105.1 202 4 22.6 202.1 22.4 
Mail order, gen’) chains cir 157.9 199 4 26.3 192 5 21.9 
CO Se Scie etn dh nd 199 6 272 36.3 241.8 21.1 
ee ere 151.3 202.1 33.7 182.9 20.9 
Utility iietding ¢ co.'s. cavwwue 99.2 127.2 28.2 119.8 20 8 
Tires, rubber goods aa ie 162.7 195.7 20 4 t9s5 7 20 4 
Railroad... ras 4 101.9 129 5 27 1 122.5 20.2 
NES EEE 131.4 157 6 19.9 157 6 19 9 
Capital goods ere ae 107.3 130,8 21.9 127.1 18.4 
Dept. stores ail 162.3 211.7 30.4 192.1 18 3 
Be MEUM, SOCOEB. ww. oc scan 108 8 138 8 27.6 127.7 17.3 
eS Tee 117.9 143.7 21.9 137.1 16 3 
Consumer goods... .........05. 112.1 136.9 22 130.1 16.0 
Office equip. owe vee won 129 7 156.2 20.4 150.4 16,0 
Distillers ‘ , 259.8 340.6 311 300.9 15.8 
Chemical : ay 115.9 136.9 18.1 133.9 15 6 
Metal fibtlcitiog. fae 105 2 138,8 31,9 120.3 14.4 





Composite index........ ‘ 113.9 136.0 19.4 130.2 14.3 
Dairy products hy ap ae bey 152.0 184.6 21.5 172.9 13.8 
Food chains Crre a 159.8 184.8 15.7 181.0 13.2 
Building materials. ..... rs 111.8 137.7 23.2 125.1 11.9 
Machinery. .. began - ee 107.0 134.0 25.2 119.7 11.9 
5¢, 10¢, $1 stores vilaeweews 113.3 129.8 14.6 124.1 10.9 
Printing, publishing. . . i ecadkid 117.6 159.0 35.2 130.2 10.7 
Agricultural machinery 124.2 151.2 21.7 136.4 98 
Aircraft manufacturing er 111.3 131.5 18.1 121.9 95 
Finance companies............ 86.5 101 2 s¥.3 92 8 7.3 
I cis hdwe de Webhon }< 214.6 288.4 34.4 229.7 7.0 
Rail equipment... sik ides 97.3 117.3 20.6 103.4 6.3 
Utility operating co's i cok 93.9 102.4 9.1 990.8 6.1 
Metal containers.............. 67.3 77.7 15.5 71.2 5.8 
Tobacco products............. 75 9 83.1 10.8 80 2 5.7 
Shoes. . 105.5 116.9 10.8 111.2 5.4 
EE Gee a sk Whs wea Veb wes e'et 90.8 100.8 11.0 95.4 5.1 
Telegraph, telephone Sites Said 92.7 100.2 8.1 95.8 3.3 
Soaps, vegetable oils........... 132.7 141.9 6.9 135.2 1.9 
Drugs, cosmetics. . Beardie 93.0 106.8 14.8 04.8 1.4 
Motion pictures Le Sar oe 145 9 181.5 24.4 141.9 *27 
Glass containers.............. 98.3 119.6 21.7 94.6 *3.8 
RS ed ey cee a Cue ee 320 0 406.5 7.0 348 8 *8 2 
Meat packing.......... 140.9 159.6 13.3 7.5 *9 5 
I ie a euch nne mons 139.3 148 2 6.4 5 *11.4 
Air transport... rem Se é 238.3 263.2 10.5 209 3 *12.2 
Gold mining (U. S.)....... ce 64.2 70.0 9.0 56.0 *12.8 
Leather........ ea . ‘ 101.7 122.5 20.4 88.2 713.3 
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These beautifully 
colored bamboo baskets 
of Mexican handicraft find . « 
a welcome place in every home. i, ’ 


— 


G } V E fae different 


This Christmas! 


Direct from the semi-tropical Delta of the rich Rio 
Grande come these Christmas gift assortments of 
Texas Citrus Fruit containing NE W taste-thrilling 


RED BLUSH seedless grapefruit 


These beautiful, luscious VIVID REDS are not to 
be confused with the familiar © ‘Pinks'’. With the 

“Reds” are included large, sweet Naval Oranges and 
our special mild Tangerines in the hand-woven, oval- 
shaped Mexican Bamboo Baskets illustrated. Other 
fruit packages include holly-decorated cartons, 
standard crates or bushel baskets in various packs 
and assortments. 


g R & t §@ llustrated Gift List containing full- 
o 


color illustrations and prices of 18 


Citrus Fruit Gift S$} 65 te 6 50 
m es 


Assortments from 

Business Concerns: RED BLUSH destinctively 
answers your quest for “something different” in 
holiday remembrances to customers. You send the 
list—we do the rest. Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


mane 


~ 
IPITTMAN & DAVIS| 


Express shippers of Texas citrus fruits since 1926 
ore 918 - HARLINGEN, iki 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION RUSH | 
ME YOUR FREE GIFT LIST 
Write name and address in margin, tear off and weal | 


-—— 




















STi M-U-LAX nt lOR 


NO OTHER LIKE IT! \W25 
You'll be amazed by the soothing, Gi 


relaxing effect on the body, arms, __ 

gums, scalp, legs, and feet of an 
OSTER STIM-U-LAX Junior mas- 
sage. Only an OSTER can deliver 
controllable, rotating- patting 
movements of Swedish-type mas- 
Sage, mildly soothing or deeply “ap 
penetrating. Only an OSTER F f 
patented Suspended Motor Action ©*_ s! 
that produces this result. That's (4 
why thousands prefer an OSTER 
...-use an OSTER daily. 


Get the facts... write for as 
FREE Massage Manval. be; 


“Kk 
m~ eee 


r tetetetats | 
} John Oster Mfg. Co., Dept. ' 
i Racine, Wisconsin ; 
1 Please send free Massage Manuva! 1 
; NN hua ECL cdddnsecseesaeccacieseaes acaee . 
DP RGN ccccccccccccccscccececececese sees § 
F aa idbibasuecnndwnbd State..... eistanee” & 
! i 
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GLASS WORKERS strike at times, but Libbey-Owens-Ford relations are good because . . . 


Strife Clears Labor Skies 


National Planning Assn. glass company study shows that 
strikes aren't always proof of bad employee relations. They may 
be better than slowly deteriorating relations in a plant. 


A plant with a background of serious 
labor trouble can still provide an ex- 
ample of labor peace. That is what the 
National Planning Assn. found out in a 
study of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
e Strife—Here’s L.-O.-F.’s_ troublesome 
background: It was struck in 1936 when 
C.1.0.’s Glass, Ceramic & Silica Sand 
Workers was trying to get a toehold in 
mass-production industries. Its plant at 
Ottawa, Ill., was struck in 1941 over a 
bonus grievance. A dispute over a simi- 
lar grievance at the same plant flared 
into a 13-week strike against L.-O.-F. 
and its “Big Glass” competitor, the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., in the fall 
and winter of 1945. L.-O.-F. has also 
been beset with sitdowns, slowdowns, 
and miscellaneous work stoppages. 

Despite these storm clouds N.P.A. 
decided to make L.-O.-F. the guinea pig 
of the second of 15 studies of “Causes of 
Industrial Peace in Collective Bargain- 
ing.” The first study told of 14 strike- 
free years of bargaining between the 
Pacific Coast pulp and paper industry 
and two A.F.L. unions (BW —Sep.18’ 48, 
pli0o). 

@ Slow Deterioration—Suggesting that a 
strike can be the lesser of two evils, 


102 


N.P.A.’s staff of 29 experts make this 
comment on L.-O.-F’. experiences: 

“Actually there may be fewer un- 
favorable consequences from spectacular 
stoppages, occurring from time to time, 
than from the steady impairment and 
deterioration of day-to-day production 
caused by poor operating relationships.” 
e Progress, Not Perfection—To N.P.A., 
the story of L.-O.-F. is in improvement, 
rather than in perfection, of labor-man- 
agement relations. 

“The management and the union 

appear to be moving forward to a stable 
and constructive relationship,” the com- 
mittee observes. “Their experience may 
be indicative of a trend in the mass- 
production industries; it may indicate 
a pattern for the future.” 
e Bargaining—L.-O.-F. has bargained 
since 1933 with its union. It was first 
an independent, then an A.F.L. affiliate, 
finally switched to C.I.O. in 1936. That 
was the year when the union proved its 
strength. First, it struck Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass. Then, when L.-O.-F. tried 
to help its rival by filling its orders, the 
union also struck L.-O.-F. 

From those strikes the union won, 
among other things, its demand for 


joint bargaining with the two 
employers. That was the beginnit 
“Big Glass’’ negotiations as the, 
now set up—negotiations which se: 
pattern in the industry for small ; 
ufacturers in the “Little Glass” gr 1p. 
N.P.A. observes that today the big « 1». 
panies are sold on joint bargaining; °c 
think of it as an assurance of “s :y%¢ 
stability in the movement of basic \\ iz 
rates.” : 

(The first N.P.A. case study of labor 
peace also cast a favorable light on in- 
dustrywide bargaining.) 

e Union Shop—Neither L.-O.-F. nor th 
union insists very firmly on a ing 
about such principles as manag 
rights and union job control. Uni 
security and industrywide bargaining 
troublesome issues in other mass-)ro- 
duction industries—have been settled 
Since 1941, the company has urged cin- 
ployees to join the union; the contract 
now has a union-shop clause. ‘The com- 
pany checks off union dues and fecs- 
and also $1 union fines for failure to 
attend at least one union meeting ever 
three months. 

Decisions on production, and _ the 

means of implementing them, are mad 
jointly by L.-O.-F. and union. (But the 
company does keep the right to make 
such decisions unilaterally.) Example 
L.-O.-F. nearly always asks union ap 
proval before putting in new machinen 
or speed-up processes, or before taking 
disciplinary action. 
e Plant-Level Handling—Decentraliza 
tion of handling day-to-day problems is 
considered vital at L.-O.-F. Most griev- 
ances are settled in the individual plants. 
Last year, only 2% of grievances went 
to top officials of the international 
union and the company. None had t 
go to arbitration. 

Layoffs and rehiring are based almost 

entirely on seniority. Promotions arc 
determined by departmental seniority. 
If management denies the senior em- 
ployee a promotion, it must prove his 
inability to handle the better job. 
e Administrators—The company’s labor 
policies are shaped and administered by 
operating personnel who also are tc- 
sponsible for production. They nego- 
tiate with top officials. 

To make the contract work, both 

L.-O.-F. and Pittsburgh Plate Glass have 
retained a full-time labor relations co- 
ordinator, Sylvester Garrett, former 
chairman of the regional War Labor 
Board in Philadelphia. Garrett also 
plans and conducts joint negotiations 
with the union. 
e Patterns—Though it may set the pat- 
tern for smaller glass companies, “Big 
Glass” itself follows patterns set in 
other mass-production industries. It 
usually makes interim settlements with 
a wage reopener for later adjustments 
to “pattern” wage hikes. 
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Welfare Fund 


Is their trustee plan legal? 
That’s what the musicians union 
and recording companies have 
asked the Justice Dept. 


An important legal question came out 
of last week’s contract agreement be- 
tween A.F.L. musicians and phono- 
graph record companies: What actually 
constitutes ‘‘joint administration” of a 
welfare fund under ‘laft-Hartley? 

The law bars employers from paying 

into union-controlled funds. It requires 
that “employees and employers |[be} 
equally represented in the administra- 
tion” of a welfare program. 
e Ban on Discs—Ihe American Federa- 
tion of Musicians had a_ union-con- 
trolled welfare fund until Jan. 1, 1948. 
Supported entirely by a royalty paid by 
disc manufacturers, it was used to pro- 
vide jobs for unemployed musicians. 
Late last year, the companies. notified 
the union that the royalty clause could 
not legally be renewed. 

Disc-making stopped Jan. 1, when the 
union ordered’ members not to cut any 
records until they got new contracts— 
and continuing royalties. 

e Trustee—Last week, after a ten-month 
deadlock, a compromise was worked out 
between A.F.M.’s demand for welfare- 
fund royalties and management's de- 
mands for a voice in administering the 
fund. It provides that employers and 
the union will appoint a trustee to as- 
sume the entire job of administering the 
fund. The two sides will agree in ad- 
vance how funds are to be used; the 
trustee will base administrative actions 
on the agreement, without consulting 
employers or the union further. 

eUp to Justice—The neutral-trustee 
plan is now before the Dept. of Justice, 
which will decide whether it meets the 
legal requirements for joint administra- 
tion. 

This may look like a simple technical- 
ity—but it isn’t that easy. Dept. of Jus- 
tice must decide how neutral the neutral 
trustee really will be, whether the union 

retains any veto power over his activities. 
¢ Unemployed Musicians—The compa- 
nies have also agreed to a slight increase 
in royalties on records sold for $1 or 
more at retail. The union agreed to 
waive claims for royalties on records 
sold from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1. 

The union recently reported that it 
spent $1,444,700 in 1947 from its wel- 
fare fund. This paid for 10,764 free con- 
certs, which in turn provided 151,482 
“man-units” of work for unemployed 
union members. Through Aug. 25 this 
vear, the union had spent $911,023 for 
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Oklahoma has many business advantages in 
addition to those which appealed to Armour. Send 
for this book of information which describes 
graphically, 12 of this state’s favorable factors. 
A special confidential survey report relating to 
your own business will be prepared on request. 
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STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 
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6,989 concerts, giving 102,094 “man- 
units” of work. 
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“The Case 
of the 
“DOLEFUL 
DOLL” 


Clues 
through 
Research 
Proved 





that only a change in composition was 
needed to prevent cracks, insure endur- 
ing beauty and ‘“‘production of profits’’. 
We can tell you about solving shaving 
cream that turned black; brittle window 
shades; spotted glue; poor bread texture; 
eliminating rivets in brake bands; pre- 
venting ticket counterfeiting ;—and a host 
of product improvement and many other 
probiems successfully solved for clients in 
most any field you can mention. 


10 floors of laboratories, scientific equip- 
ment and an unexcelled staff in Chemistry, 
Physics, Bacteriology, Toxicology, Engi- 
neering and Market Research ready to 
serve you for ‘Profits Production’’. 


Inquiry entails no obligation; full confi- 
dence respected. For an insight, send for 
your free copy of “THE CHEMICAL 
CONSULTANT AND YOUR _BUSI- 
NESS”’. 


FOSTER D. SNELL. we. 


Chemists 
Engineers 





29 W. 15 St. New York 11, N.Y. WA 4-8800 














You double 

your payload 

with Gerlinger 

lift truck 

capacities of 

4,5, 6,8 ond 
a 9 tons. 


\ 


GER[INGER 


LIFT TRUCKS anq CARRIERS 


DOUBLE 


YOUR PAYLOAD® 













% The combination of Gerlinger's 

double capacities, time and labor 
\ savings contribute to “double the 
\ payload” over average lightweight 
| machines. Discover why heavy indus- 


— try endorses Gerlinger. Write for spe- 
Carrier cific and personal recommendations, 
capacities 
of 7 ond 
ister. | GERLINGER 






CARRIER CO. 
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CREGON 
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OR OTHERWISE CURTAIL PRODUCTION OR 
INTERFERE WITH COMPANY OPERATIONS 


RTICLE XX1... LABOR CONTRACT 
Bay eapioved WHO ENGAGES IN AN 


UNAUTHORIZED STRIKE OR WORK STOPPAGE 
WILL BE CONSIDERED AS HAVING TERMINATED 
HIS SERVICES VOLUNTARILY AND MAY BE 
REHIRED ONLY AS A NEW EMPLOYEE” 


PLANT REGULATION: INCITING OR 
ATTEMPTING TOINCITE DISORDER ON 
THE COMPANY PREMISES BY THE USE OF 
UNAUTHORIZED PETITIONS, LETTERS,HAND- 
BILLS, THREATS, OBSCENE OR ABUSIVE 
LANGUAGE OR IN ANY OTHER MANNER 
MAY RESULT IN TERMINATION 
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“TURKEY JIM” plays the leading role in Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding plan for... 


Getting Employees to Read Rules 


Cartoons in company publication make workers laugh—- 
and at the same time stress plant and safety regulations. 


“Turkey Jim” loses his job at the 
Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. 
once every week. And every week the 
reason is the same: wilful violation of a 
company rule. Workers in the big Mo- 
bile yards generally agree that “Turkey 
Jim” deserves what he gets. They get a 
laugh from his antics—and Addsco is 
convinced they learn a lot from him. 

“Turkey Jim” is the central figure in 
a weekly, humorous cartoon in Addsco’s 
employee publication, Fore & Aft. He 


was introduced to workers five months 
ago as “the worst guy you ever met. 
This fellow doesn’t know what it means 
to obey rules.’ Despite his bad reputa- 
tion, he has become a fixture in ship- 
yards in the Gulf city. 

e Laugh and Learn—Addsco’s C.I.O. 
shipworkers have laughed to see “Tur- 
key Jim” break rule after rule in pithy, 
self-explanatory cartoons. Each time, 
the rule he violated was lettered into 
the drawing. For instance, when “Tur- 
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yey Jim” was fired for sneaking a nap 
on the job, a company sign nearby 
yamed: “Sleeping on the job: Sleeping 
st any time or place on company prem- 
ses may result in termination.” 

The object of the cartoons is to get 
the rules read, and remembered. 
le The Easy Way—Addsco’s director of 
public relations, J. Paul Keefe, has 
found that most workers never wade 
through printed, codified plant rules. 
Handbooks furnished by the company 
usually end up in a locker, or too] box. 
Workers refer to them, in most in- 
stances, only after a supervisor has told 
them they have broken a rule. Often, 
ays Keefe, serious labor troubles may 
be “germinated by a misunderstanding, 
i lack of knowledge, of a rule or con- 
tract provision.” 

Keefe wanted a substitute for the 
usual pocket-size book of rules—some- 
thing catchy and vivid. The popularity 
comics finally gave him his cue. 
Result: ““Turkey Jim” got a job at 
Addsco. 

Jim’s creator is Raymond B. Green, a 
clerical employee in the superintendent’s 
ofice, who had been doing shipyard car- 
toons as a hobby. Helping him out, as 
an idea man, is an experienced news- 
paperman, Ned M. Reilly, editor of 
Fore & Aft. The two men handle ‘“lur- 
key Jim” with a deft, humorous touch 
that keeps him from becoming offensive. 
* Results—Keefe describes the cartoon 
series as “‘a sort of animated book of 
rules.” He credits it with contributing 
to Addsco’s low grievance totals (BW— 
Sep.4’48,p99). And it’s noticeable, he 
reports, that the workers know their 
rules better. Unsafe practices, and 
breaches of regulations, are now “tur- 
keys” in the daily vocabulary of work- 
ers. The name “Turkey Jim” also has 
been taken over; it is applied to any 
worker disciplined for breaking plant 
regulations. 

Even though “Turkey Jim” is recog- 
mzed as a trouble-maker by Addsco 
workers, he has a lot of friends in the 
shipyards. ‘The artist and Fore & Aft 
ae beginning to get requests, to run 
cartoons in which “old ‘Turkey Jim will 
do something right for a change.” 

* Public Figure—He also has caught the 
eve of the top office. Recently, Addsco 
president John M. Griser wrote Reilly, 
asking him jokingly how “Turkey Jim” 
manages to get his job back each week. 

Fore & Aft published the letter, and 
invited readers to send in their ideas on 
how “Turkey Jim” gets back on the 
payroll. ‘he paper offered $5 for the 
best reply, $1 for every letter published. 
(he response was surprisingly heavy. 
[he company publication is running 
many of the explanations—including 
one that “Turkey Jim” owes his solid 
position to the aggressive protection he 

gets from Addsco’s C.1.O. Marine & 
Shipbuilding Workers Union. 
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INVENTED a non-metalic address 
card in which addresses could be stenciled with any 
typewriter, we knew that metal address plate users 
would want to adopt them but little did we realize 
that the demand would turn one little machine shop 
into six big busy factories. 

May we send you an interesting pocket-size booklet 
that tells of the many advantages that our non- 


metalic address cards will bring to you? 


























Elliott Factory at Atlanta, Ga. 























Elliott Factory at Whitman, Mass. Elliott Factory at Manchester, England 








THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


151 Albany Street, Dept. 11-A, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


47 Branch Offices in the larger cities 
2000 Agents in the smaller cities 
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They know their jobs— 
inside and out 


Your own engineer has inside in- 
formation on your power plant. He 
knows the individual whims of each 
of your power units. When his 
knowledge is pooled with the éxpe- 
rienced, “outside” viewpoint of a 
Hartford Steam Boiler inspector — 
then you have real protection for 
your power equipment. 

Engineers tell us that they look 
forward to the visits of the Hartford 
inspector. Whatever the problem 
may be, the Company’s field man has 
the “know-how” based upon his ex- 
perience with scores of similar prob- 
lems. Working with your engineer, 


he can help add years to the life of 
costly power installations. 

Hartford Steam Boiler maintains 
the country’s largest staff of engi- 
neers devoted solely to inspection 
of power-plant équipment. These 
men, located strategically through- 
out the country, are ready to serve 
you at any time. 

Get complete details from your 
agent or broker. Then you'll know 
why Hartford Steam Boiler is the 
first choice —.by far 
—with those who 
purchase Engineer- 
ing Insurance. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels e Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines ¢ Turbines e Electrical Equipment 





LABOR BRIEFS 





CANADIAN UNION membership 
124) was up 10% in 1947. ‘The 
board: leftist ‘Trades & Labor Co: 
(mostly A.F.L.), 403,004; right 
Canadian Congress of Labor (inc 
C.1.Q. unions), 329,058; Catholic 
eration of Labor, 91,026; railroad b 5+ 
erhoods, 39,627. 


FACTORY WAGES rose 1.4¢ an 
from mid-August to mid-Septen be: 


to an average of $1.36. The work-weel 


dropped from 40.1 to 39.7) hou 
Weekly take home was stead, 
August's record $54.06. 


STRIKES in September cost more sian 
days (2.4-million); involved more work 


ers (160,000) than any month sing 


May. Only 250 new strikes, but thi 
were big. 


NEW CONTRACT between 
and C.I1.O. oil workers—a 124¢ boost 
may set the pattern for ending the Cal 
fornia oil refinery walkout (BW —Oct 
16°48,p101). 

manufactu: 


ABSENTEEISM: Average 


ing worker was off the job 9.6 days last 


year, BLS reports. Reasons: noninduy 
trial sickness or accident, 6.5 days; pei 


sonal, 2.5 days; work injuries, about hal! 


a day. 


GARMENT WORKERS in New York and 


New Jersey voted 42,061-448 to author 
ize a union shop (1.L.G.W.U.) in th 
women’s cloak-and-suit industry. Wa 
largest NLRB election so far under 
‘Taft-Hartley. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER strike is Over; 
lasted three weeks (BW —Oct.16'45 


pl12). U.A.W. local got a 9¢ to le 


increase in pay, checkoff of union dues 


STRIKING PRINTERS in I.T.U. Local 1' 
and Chicago newspaper publishers hav. 
resumed talks in twelfth month of walk 
out. Big issue is still union’s restrictive 


hiring demand (BW—Dec.6'47,p114). 


pisrrict 50 of U.M.W. has lost juris 
diction in Niagara Hudson (N. Y.) util 
ity system to A.F.L.’s electricians. Dis 
trict 50 couldn’t get on NLRB ballot 
(because John L. Lewis won't sign a 
non-Communist oath), urged a “no 
union” vote—and lost. 


SUPREME COURT won’t review convic 
tion of 35 union members for mass 
picketing during 1946 Hollywood 
studio strike. It was a state-court issue, 
but charged ‘excessive and over-zealous 
use of state power.” 
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Speedup Charges 

They may be a big labor- 
management issue in 1949. Most 
will come fromleft-wing unionists 
as they do now. 


Aunion charge of an “inhuman 

speedup” has been leveled at the Ford 
Motor Co. ‘Ihis sort of charge has been 
popping up frequently—and it’s a clew 
to what may be one of the hottest labor- 
management issues of 1949. 
e Left-Wing Campaign—lhe speedup 
charges have come largely from left- 
wing unionists. ‘l‘hey are part of a cam- 
paign aimed at undermining right-wing 
union leaders in the mass-production in- 
dustries. ‘he leftists argue that anti- 
Communists who urge higher produc- 
tivity as a means toward higher wages 
should be ousted as leaders. 

The situation at Ford is typical. Left- 
wing unionists have been protesting 
against the tempo of the Rouge assem- 
bly lines for more than a month. ‘They 
charge that Ford's “slave-driving” pro- 
duction schedules are condoned by 
right-wing officers of the big Rouge Lo- 
cal 600 of the United Auto Workers 
(C.1.0.). 

Their campaign is an obvious bid to 
regain control of the local union. It 
was once the largest local under leftist 
control, and has always been a strategic 
force in U.A.W. politics. 
¢Right Takes Over—his week, presi- 
dent Thomas Thompson of Local 600 
answered the speedup charges. ‘Uhomp- 
son, now a right-wing ally of Walter 
Reuther, told members of the local that 
(1) a speedup actually exists; (2) it’s no 
new development—ofhicers of Local 
600 have been watching it closely; and 
(3) a special clause in the Ford contract 
gives i union the right to strike over 
production standards without having to 
take the dispute up with the Ford- 
U.A.W. umpire. 

Thompson urged members not to let 
“political opportunists” lead them into 
hasty action. He promised to press ne- 
gotiations with the company on “this 
speedup problem”; he added that “if 
that fails . . . I will ask you to sanction 
a strike vote.” 

In answer to Thompson, Local 600 
left-wingers stepped up their demands. 
Result: Thompson must now produce 
some concrete results through grievance 
actions, or give in to demands for a 
strike vote. 

e Other Plants, Too—Last summer 
speedup charges came out of General 
Motors’ Flint (Mich.) plant, and later 
from G.M.’s Pontiac plant. The Flint- 
Buick local of U.A.W. is anti-Reuther, 
but not pro-Communist. The Pontiac 
local is divided between pro-Reuther 
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This feature 
alone can 


in a single secson the Prime Mover’s 
sturdy biade saves enough on equip- 
ment and labor to pay for itself. .. 
keeps walks and drives free from 
snow...clears away sand, cinders, 
and other debris. 


re ee 


%& PATENTS & T.M. REG. PENDING. COPYRIGHT, 1948 





FEATURES: 


@ takes half-ton loads up 20% 
grades. 

@ bucket holds 10 cubic feet...18 
with sideboards. 
gear driven... no belts or chains. 
clutch, engine, transmission all 
run in oil. 
fully enclosed engine protected 
against dirt and moisture. 
half-ton platform body available; 
also 50-inch “baby bulidozer’’ 
blade. 
switch from bucket to platform 
without tools...in less thana 
minute. 
turns in its own length (6344”); 
width only 3144”. 
3-gallon tankful of fuel gives 8 
hours continuous service. 


A PRODUCT OF 


BELL hircrafl 


CORPORATION 














@ You don’t need costly tractors and 
expensive labor gangs to clear away 
snow this winter. A Bell Prime Mover, 
with its 50-inch blade, can do the job 
for far less cost. And that isn’t all... 

When snow plowing is done, the 
Bell Prime Mover can be readied for 
other jobs in just a few minutes. With 
its big bucket, it becomes a GIANT 
wheelbarrow. With its steel platform, 
it becomes a half-ton utility truck. It 
vays extra dividends on scores of year- 
round applications. 

A nationwide network of distribu- 
tors and service depots is available for 
demonstration of the Bell Prime Mover 
on such jobs as pouring concrete; mov- 
ing antkiinel goods and supplies in 
warehouses and loading platforms; 
pe snow or sand... doing any 
ight scraping or grading. 

For detailed information and the 
name of a nearby distributor, please 
mail the coupon . . . today. 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Post Office Box 1BW-11, Buffalo 5, N.Y. 
Please send me complete data on the Bell Prime Mover 
...and the name of nearest distributor. 



















‘Le Roi Model 2C Power Unit 


Le Roi’s L-3460 Engine 


In 1919, the Le Roi ale designed a multi-cylinder 
gasoline engine which, it has been said, revolutionized con- 
struction equipment. The Model 2C Power Unit replaced horses 
and mules as power for prime moving equipment and steam or single- 

cylinder gasoline engines for stationary equipment. This Le Roi 
Power Unit used a Twin Disc Clutch for power transmission. 
Nearly 30 years later Le Roi designed the L-3460, a V-12, 600 hp 
natural gas, butane, or gasoline engine for the petroleum industry. 
This Le Roi Engine uses a Twin Disc Power Take-off for power transmission. 
For three decades manufacturers of heavy-duty 
equipment, revolutionizing American industry, have 
found Twin Disc Clutches and Hydraulic Drives 
efficient power transmission units. Twin Disc CLUTCH 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Division, 
Rockford, Illinois). 


The ‘‘30th Anniversary Issue" of Production Road 
tains other ds cf power transmission 





through the years. Write for your copy. 


Reduction Gear 


@ w 


JUDGE TWIN DISC BY THE COMPANIES 


Hydraulic 
Torque Converter 
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and anti-Reuther forces. Whe: 
speedup campaign began at Ford th 
situation quieted at both G.M. pi in: 

A speedup also has been charge | | 
United Electrical, Radio & Machip, 
Workers (C.1.0.) against General ! \|e;. 


tric and other major employers. U | 


or 


+ 


last convention called for a fight ag. iny | 


the “fine art of chiseling on ince: tiy; 
rates and job standards.” It decidec t 


(1) Demand safeguards on piece-\ or | 
and incentive systems where they 10) 


exist; work toward the eliminatioi , 


such methods with no loss of earning | 


to employees. 


(2) Oppose introduction of furthe; ' 


piece-work or incentive systems on 
job, or in a department or plant no: 
now having them. 

(3) Eliminate from contracts, whicz- 
ever possible, those provisions that per. 
mit employers to determine the method 
or system of pay. 


(4) Eliminate from contracts all pro- ff 


visions that call for employer-employe« 
cooperation on increased efficiency and 
higher production. 


e Rubber Workers—The United Rub-} 


ber Workers’ (C.1.0.) executive board 
authorized a study of “the speedu 
problem” at a post-convention meeting 
last month. Board members called fo: 


careful wording of any expressions of | 


“cooperation” with management “t 


avoid any possible hint of agreement | 
with reduction of pay per unit of pro- | 
speedup | 


duction—which is what a 
amounts to.” 
The attention paid to the speedup 


by U.R.W.—not a left-wing union—in 


dicates the concern that the right-wing 


feels over what started as a leftist pro 
gram. The reason: There’s concrete 
evidence that rank-and-filers can be 


swayed by an argument that leaders f 


aren’t doing enough for them on work 
standards. The evidence could be seen 
last week in the New York City brewen 
strike. 

e Conservative Union—The United 
Brewery Workers (C.I.O.), a right-wing 
and conservative union, formerly in 
A.F.L., has New York brewery con- 
tracts. Employers and union negotiators 
recently agreed on a $5 weekly raise: 
in return for it, union 








negotiators 





PLC IM MO SR SRN EST LORIE AS ELLIE AL LEAR 


agreed to an “efficiency” program which Ff 


permitted employers to set time sched 
ules for delivery trucks. 


Under it, 


drivers could be suspended or dis § 


charged for consistent failure to stay on 
schedule. 

A left-wing faction criticized the 
time-schedule clause as a form of specd- 
up. Despite U.B.W. instructions not 
to strike, 3,000 brewery workers Icft 
jobs at nine breweries in a wildcat stop- 
page. Efforts of their union to get 
them back got nowhere. Strikers re- 
turned to jobs only when employers 
agreed, individually, to cancel the de- 





livery-schedule clause. 
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U.E. Goes to Court 


It sues Atomic Energy 
Commission and G.E. over order 
E.\ @ barring left-wing unions from 
| atomic laboratories. 





Can a government contractor break a 
union contract when ordered to do so 
for “national security?” A court test of 
that question is in prospect. 

The left-wing United Electrical, Ra- 

dio & Machine Workers (C.1.O.) is 
seeking a legal showdown in its feud 
with the Atomic Energy Commission. 
It has filed a suit in the Federal District 
Court, in Washington, against the AEC 
and the General Electric Co., asking 
(1) $l-million damages for breach of 
contract, and (2) an injunction against 
the blacklisting of U.K. in atomic energy 
plants. 
e Ban on Leftist Unions—l’he court ac- 
tion is based on an AEC order closing 
§ the doors ot top-secret atomic labora- 
_i {8 tories to leftist union leaders (BW— 
Oct.9’48,p100). 

The suit was filed by Albert J. Fitz- 
gerald, U.. president, and Leo Jan- 
§ dreau, business agent at the Schenectady 
ti Local 301. It came a few days after a 
second AEC slap at U.E. On Oct. 22, 
AEC Chairman David E. Lilienthal 
warmed in a letter to Fitzgerald that 
G.E. would be directed not to deal with 
U.E. on any classified atomic work un- 
less union officers submit to FBI security 
tests as have officers of other unions. 

e Extending Original Order—The earlier 
order merely had instructed G.E. not to 
# recognize U.E. in the new Knolls II 
7 laboratory now going up at Schenectady. 

) AEC at that time said nothing about the 
bargaining relationship between G.E. 
and U.E. at the Peek Street Labora- 
) tory in Schenectady—temporary location 
) of research work for the Knolls I labora- 
i tory gearing completion there. 
i 














Basis for the blacklisting orders, AEC 
said, is the alleged “Communist afhlia- 
tion or association” of top U.E. officers. 

| Pointing out that the union has not 
» accepted an offer to talk the matter 
over, Lilienthal is extending the original 
blacklisting order. It now will apply, he 
said, to every employee engaged at any 
point in classified (secret) atomic work. 
Lilienthal directed G.E. to give a copy 
of the AEC letter to Fitzgerald to give 
to employees who might be affected. 

¢ “Company Inspired”—Fitzgerald and 
Local 301 officers countered with 
charges that the AEC action is “com- 
pany inspired’ to destroy U.E. The 
union challenged the right of AEC to 
withdraw bargaining rights which have 
been certified by the National Labor 
Kelations Board. And it reminded Lili- 
nthal that “hundreds of thousands of 
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It looked like more 
fireworks when she came 


The right answer 
even for skeptics 


into my office, but she was 
sweet as could be. “Bill,” she 
said, “we need two more 

Clary Adding Machines.” 
Filling out the purchase 
order, I couldn’t help but 
chuckle. With anything new 
and different, she always takes time to give the 
product the “acid treatment.” Her final okeh made 
the Clary our unanimous choice. It’s now in the 

number one spot on our adding machine list. 
Take a tip from the growing list of 
Clary users. Before you buy, be sure to try 

the Clary Speed-o-lectric. 


Factory-approved service in your city 





_ —_— — 
~ 














77 Please send me the latest information on \ 
/ Clary Speed-o-lectric Adding Machines. i 
! ! 
Above — Clary Speed-o-lectric Model / NAME ! 
A-1M. Other Clary all-electric models 
start at $189.50 plus tax. ! FIRM / 
CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, General { / 
Offices: 1526 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. | 4DDRESS / 
SALES OFFICES: Clary Factory Branch Offices \ . 
or Dealers are located in all principal cities. \ CITY_____ZONE__STATE___. a 
If our representative is not listed in your ~ te. ew it-6 o 
- 


phone book, write or wire for his address. Oe ea ts an ae 
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4 common conditions 
where *WOLMANIZED ‘an LUMBER 
protects against DECAY and TERMITES 


Wherever moisture is condensed in wood be- Where outdoor structures are exposed to 

cause of concrete or masonry contact, as with 

sills, sleepers, door and window bucks, wall 
plates_and columns. 


ground moisture, rain and snow, such as sta- 
dium seats, boardwalks, loading piers, coal 
trestles, railroad structures. 


Where steam, vapor and dampness from in- 

dustrial processes are prevalent, such as pro- 

cess moisture, refrigeration, air conditioning 
and humidification. 


When wood is used in or near the ground 

subject to attack by decay and termites, such 

as foundations, joists, fences, telephone poles 
and guard rails, 


LASTS FOR DECADES 


Imagine the saving in maintenance which you could realize by using lumber 
which is protected against wood-decay and termites. “Wolmanized” pressure- 
treated lumber offers you just such protection—lasts from 3 to 5 times as long as 
ordinary wood. 

Actual service records prove it. Best of all, the extra cost of this pressure-treated 
lumber is less than the cost of labor alone in replacing prematurely failing. untreated 
wood. 

Wolmanized lumber is pressure-treated 
with salts which kill decay fungi and 
termites. Clean, odorless. paintable and 
non-corrosive to metals. For lower mainte- 





Learn more about this money saving 
pressure-treated lumber 


Get all the facts and 


nance costs — sounder buildings — use as a how 

, . at.as olmanized pres- 
Wolmanized lumber in your building asin ticitiatiadleas 
program, resists decay and 


termites. 


Write today for 
this new booklet. 

















[ WOLMANIZED 





) *Registered Trade Mark 

AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY 
General Offices: 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 

Boston 9, Mass. New York 17, N. Y. Philadelphia 9, Pa. 

Washington 5, D. C. Baltimore 3, Md. Jacksonville 2, Fla. 

los Angeles 15, Calif. San Francisco 5, Calif. Portland 5, Oregon 


—— 
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members under U.E, contract have | 
engaged in classified work [and] not 
instance can be cited . . . that c (ld 
provide the slightest basis for your  « 
tended worries.” 
In the suit, U.E. contends thai it 
would suffer “irreparable” damage it jt 
contract is killed. It argues that it wo ld 
be “deprived of property without «x 
process of law.” And it asks that Ai ( 
and G.E. be stopped from breaking *\, 
union contract, or interfering with U | 
bargaining rights, pending a court 
cision on legality of AEC orders. 
e U.P.W.—AEC also had directed the 
University of Chicago to continue ¢ 
withhold recognition of another left 
wing C.I.O. union—the United Public 
Workers—at the Argonne National | a 
boratory, which the university operates 
for AEC. As an aftermath, the uni 
versity has broken off relations with 
U.P.W. covering other employees, too 
The university’s contract with the union 
expired Sept. 30. U.P.W. officers, like 
those of U.E., have not signed non 
Communist affidavits. 


Use of Welfare Funds 
Increases Rapidly 


More than 3-million workers are now 

covered by health and welfare funds un- 
der collective bargaining. Three years 
ago, only 600,000 workers were covered 
These figures indicate the sheer momen 
tum of the growth of the big bargaining 
issue of 1949: health and welfare pro 
grams. 
e Study—The Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics recently completed a comprehen 
sive study of contract provisions for 
social security plans. Some of its find 
ings: 

Coal isn’t the biggest industry cov- 
ered by a welfare fund program. Almost 
a million clothing and textile workers 
are covered—topping Lewis’ 600,000 
miners. Nearly 150,000 steel workers 
are under some form of plan; electrical 
and auto workers are covered to a lessct 
extent. 

In more than half of all A.F.L. and 

C.I.O. international unions, at least on¢ 
local union contract has a welfare pro 
gram. 
e Continuing Issue—Not only _ has 
numerical coverage grown, but also the 
range of benefits. An employer is by 
no means done with the issue once lhc 
includes a health and welfare fund in 
a contract; unions continue to press for 
expansion. Biggest objectives: disability 
benefits for sickness and accidents; hos- 
pitalization; medical and surgical bene- 
fits; life insurance; pensions. 

Cost of a program will vary according 
to the benefits included. In most cases 
it now runs 2% to 3% of payroll; its 
rarely any less. In coal mining, the ton- 
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nage royalty collected amounts to about 
10% of payroll. 

Coal and clothing programs are in- 
dustrywide. More frequently, _ local 
unions negotiate their own plans. Most 
major unions are prepared to help local 
groups bargain on welfare programs with 
both research facilities and experience. 


Hobbs Conviction 


Union, two officers found 
guilty of extortion. for organiz- 
ing tactics in Dock St. case. 
Trial first under Hobbs act. 


An A.F.L. teamsters local and two 
of its officers this week stood convicted 
of extortion in the first case tried under 
the Hobbs act. ‘Ihe federal court verdict 
came in the Philadelphia Dock St. case. 
Charges were directed against union or- 
ganizing tactics in the big wholesale 
fruit and produce market (BW —Jan.18 
'47,p92). 

e Anti-Racketeering Law—The Hobbs 
act was passed in 1946 to amend the 
Copeland anti-racketeering law of 1934. 

The act eliminated a labor-union ex- 
emption in the 1934 law. It made it a 
federal offense to obstruct, delay, or 
affect interstate commerce by “robbery 
or extortion,” or to conspire, partici- 
pate, or otherwise be a party to use of 
violence in obstructing commerce. 

The law defines “extortion” to mean 
obtaining money or other property from 
any person without consent—or with 
consent if the consent was won by ac- 
tual or threatened use of force (BW — 
Jun.19°46,p98). 

e Dock St. Case—The charge against 
the union and its officers was that they 
used force, or threatened it, against mer- 
chants, farmers, and others using the 
Dock St. market, to require: 

(1) That merchants join the union, 
pay a $25 initiation fee and $4 monthly 
dues. 

(2) That merchants require women 
office employees to join the union. 

(3) That out-of-state truck drivers 
and farm hands pay union dues and 
initiation fees before unloading their 
trucks in the market. 

(4) That merchants take ads in a 
union publication, whether they wanted 
them or not. 
¢ Jury Verdict—A federal court jury 
brought in a verdict against the union, 
its officers, and an official of the Whole- 
sale Fruit & Vegetable Distributors. 
The employer association itself, and one 
other employer group, were acquitted of 
conspiracy charges. 

The union and its officers plan to 
appeal. They contend that organizing 
efforts in the Dock St. situation were 
legitimate union practices. 
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w to Get 


More Cash Continually 


HILE our national income has 

skyrocketed from 80 to 240 
billion dollars in less than ten years, 
working capital has lagged far behind. 
Many companies, therefore, are in a 
strained cash position . . . especially 
those in an expanding phase. 


If a company required a $50,000 line 
of credit ten years ago, today it may 
need $100,000 or more merely to 
handle the same unit volume. When 
high operating costs and selling prices 
squeeze your operating cash, you 
should find our Commercial Financing 
Plan the answer to your problem. 


Speeds Cash Turnover 


Our plan supplies the funds you need 
to turn out high volume essential to 
profitable operation by liquefying your 
assets and speeding the turnover of 
your capital. It frequently makes 
available double or triple the amount 
obtainable through commercial time 
loans. Money is available without 
delay . . . often subject to your check 
a day or two after you discuss your 
needs with our representative. 


Permits Long-Range Planning 


Once set up, ours is a simple, con- 
tinuing arrangement—and, as selling 


prices go up or volume expands, you 
are automatically in line for an in- 
creased supply’ of cash from us. You 
are no longer faced with the possibility 
of having your line of credit curtailed 
in a tightening money market. You 
do not spend time handling renewals, 
calls and periodic cleanups of loans. 
You can plan ahead with confidence. 


Low in Cost 
Manufacturers and wholesalers from 
coast to coast have used more than 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS in the 
past five years under our plan . 
evidence that it is sound, advantageous 
and economical. You may find, for 
example, that the cost of using our 
plan is so low you would have to 
secure a rate of 4°; per annum, or less, 
on a commercial time loan to keep the 
cost comparable. 


Book Gives More Facts 
These and many other advantages of 
our Commercial Financing Plan are 
covered in greater detail, with case 
histories, charts. graphs and illustra- 
tions, in our book, ‘“‘A Better Wy to 
Finance Your Business.’’ Write the 
nearest Commercial Credit Corpora- 
tion office listed below for your copy. 
There is no obligation. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 ® Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 
300 cities of the United States and Canada. 


® San Francisco 6 ® Portland 5, Ore... and other offices in more than 
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Prepare to pass 

C.P.A. Examinations 

this direct and 
practical way 











HIS  compre- 

hensive tw 0- 
volume unit 
gives you the con- 
fidence of thorough 
familiarity with ac- 
tual C.P.A. prob- 
lems and questions. 
Here are 236 ac- 
counting problems, 
254 questions on 
accounting theory, 174 queries on auditing 
theory and procedure—with solutions to the 
problems, carefully worked out in accord- 
ance with accepted principles and practice. 


C.P.A. Problems 
and 


Solutions to 
C.P.A. Problems 


By JACOB B. TAYLOR, C.P.A. 
and HERMAN C. MILLER, C.P.A. 
Professors of Accounting, Obio State University 
HESE problems and questions ‘have been 
judiciously selected from those actually 
propounded.in state and A.I.A. examinations 
throughout the’ country. They cover a wide 
range of points and topics from preparation 
of statements down to specialized accounting 
situations met in consignment, ranch, retail, 
installment, bank, real estate, and fiduciary 
work. Everything essential to a clear under- 
standing of the fundamental principles and 
procedure involved in each case has been in- 
cluded. 
@ Four recent C.P.A. examinations fully re- 


produced for checking one’s speed and pro- 
ficiency under usual time limits are included. 


@ Recommended for pre-examination study, 
training juniors, or comprehensive review 
for anyone. 


VERYONE who is facing the probing 

fingers of a C.P.A. examination will do 
so with far more confidence and greater as- 
surance of success if he has fortified himself 
with the tested aid and guidance of this valu- 
able unit. 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Send me Taylor and Miller's C.P.A. Problems and 
Solutions to C.P.A. Problems, 2 vols., for 10 days’ 
examination on appr 1. In 10 days I will send 
$2.50, plus a few cents postage, and $3.00 monthl+ 
eturn books postpaid.* 
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Lewis Backs French Strike 


Letter to foe, William Green, 
aims at cutting mine vote for 
President, raising international 
prestige of Lewis. 


John L. Lewis’ surprise endorsement 

last week of the French coal strike had 
two aims. First, it was intended «to cut 
into votes for President Truman in 
West Virginia and other coal states. 
Second, it was a new bid by Lewis for 
international prestige—perhaps for a 
closer unity of world coal miners. 
e Potshot at Truman—Lewis came out 
flatly against President Truman at the 
recent convention of the United Mine 
Workers. But it had little effect on the 
miners; there was a strong indication 
last week that many of them still in- 
tended to vote the Democratic ticket. 
Nettled, Lewis unloosed his new, indi- 
rect attack. 

The vehicle was a letter to William 
Green—one-time coal miner and union 
lieutenant of Lewis, now A.F.L. presi- 
dent and a Lewis foe. 

“You are supporting Truman,” Lewis 

wrote -to Green. “I assume you have his 
ear. Just as one miner to another, why 
do you not have hhim stop the shooting 
of I'rench coal miners who are hungry? 
Truman controls the money bags of the 
Marshall Plan, upon which the tottering 
French government rests. . . . The fu- 
ture of France will be dark indeed in 
every economic, social, and _ political 
sense if American money, American 
guns, and American bullets are +to be 
used to shoot, starve, and oppress 
French citizens.” 
e The Results—It’s unlikely that this 
potshot worked either. His miners 
haven't been swayed by Lewis’ argu- 
ments in other political campaigns 
when the issues brought up were bread- 
and-butter matters. 

And it’s not likely, either, that Lewis 
gained any real prestige abroad through 
his pre-election maneuvering. Reason: 
The French coal mine strikes were 
Communist-inspired. ‘The international 
reaction in Paris and in London was 
that Lewis was backing the wrong horse. 
e At Home—A.F.L. and C.1.O. leaders 
in this country were caught off balance 
by Lewis’ letter. Green said at first that 
he was “rather sympathetic” toward 
Lewis’ protest against the use of troops 
in the French strike. Later, after con- 
ferring with other A.F.L. leaders, Green 
called Lewis’ proposal “unfounded, 
ridiculous, and absurd.” 

The Lewis letter, he said, might very 
well have come from “a Communist 
representing the Communist organiza- 
tion which seeks to destroy the Marshall 
Plan.” 














FRENCH SOLDIER guarding mine raises 
U.M.W. leader’s ire against Truman 


Similar repudiations came quick|\ 

from other key leaders both in A.F.L. 
and in C.1.O. All were concerned over 
the possible effect of the mine leader's 
statement on ‘the bi-union campaign 
against Communism abroad. 
e Unity in ECA-A.F’.L. and C.1.O 
have put aside all differences on onc 
point—the Economic Cooperation Ad 
ministration. Their aim is a real unity 
which will prove .to European labo: 
that: (1) all American workers are solid]; 
behind the Marshall Plan; and (2) they 
are dedicated to a fight for democratic 
trade unionism—and against Com- 
munist-controlled unionism. 

This cooperative campaign may lead 
to formation of a new international 
labor organization to succeed -the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. A.F’.L. has 
consistently refused to have anything 
to do with W.F.T.U.; it charges that 
Communist unions dominate the body. 
C.1.O. is still a member of the 
W.F.T.U. 
eCards Are Down—Now, however, 
C.1.0. is about ready to demand a show 
down with Communists in W.F.T.U 
—as well as those within its own ranks 
(BW—Oct.21'48,p108). It plans to join 
the British ‘Trades Union Congress in 
asking for a one-year suspension of all 
W.F.T.U. activities. If the international 
body’s leftist majority refuses, then 
C.1.0. and the B.T.U.C. will, in all 
likelihood, get out of W.F.T.U. in 
1949. 








The Pictures——Acme—38, 118 
(left); Bettmann Archive—52; Int. 
News—24, 25, 96, 112; Keystone 
—115 (right); Three Lions—84, 85, 
7; Wide World—26, 30 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Foreign policy didn’t figure in Truman's victory. 
But to Europeans Truman’s election makes a big difference. They say 
BER 6, 1948 , 
NOVEM it strengthens the U. S. hand in Europe. 

Reason: It ends European fears of (1) a vacuum in U. S. foreign policy 
between now and Jan. 20; (2) a Republican retreat to isolationism; (3) Repub- 
lican needling of Socialist governments in western Europe. 

2 


Europeans are happy, too, over prospective U. S. foreign economic policy. 











They figure a Democratic Congress is more likely to: 
(1) Dole out big money for European recovery. 

(2) Launch military lend-lease for western Europe. 
(3) Cut U. S. tariffs. 


(4) Keep controls over international trade. 
. 


China is the big question mark in Truman's policy abroad. 








Will he do as much as the Republicans would have to save the tottering 
Chiang Kai-shek regime? 

Chiang will need a lot of saving. The Chinése Communists now have 
Manchuria. They threaten to take the whole area north of the Yangtze 
(BW-Jan.17’48,p101). 

The State Dept. thinks Chiang can hold south China together if he gets 
more U. S. aid soon. Otherwise he will fall and the warlords will take over 
in the provinces. And they will be easy picking for the Communists. 

z 
American observers in China are dubious about saving Chiang at all. 








They had written off Manchuria long ago. But they didn’t expect such 
a military disaster there. Almost nobody in Shanghai is betting on survival of 
the Nationalist regime. Even Chinese businessmen are talking about getting 
together with the Communists. 


Many expect Chiang to fall soon. That would leave two alternatives: 
(1) Division of China into two parts. The Communists would rule north 


of the Yangtze; T. V. Soong, with some remnants of the Kuomintang, south 
of that river. 


(2) A coalition of the Communists with the Kuomintang, minus Chiang. 





& 
Stalin is blaming the West for the stalemate in Berlin. 


He made the charge last week in a special interview in Pravda. For 
good measure he threw in the old line about U. S. and British warmongers 
planning an attack on the USSR. 


But the important thing about the interview was this: Stalin said the 





warmongers wouldn‘t succeed in starting a war. Here he was talking to 





the Russian people. Why? Because they've been getting the jitters from 
all the war talk. 








Instead of working harder, they have been saying, ‘What's the use?”’ 
ea 


The French government has the Communists on the run in the coal 
mine strike. 


But some members of Queuille’s cabinet expect the Reds to keep up 
their sabotage until they overturn the government. They argue that Stalin 


is trying his hardest to put de Gaulle in office. 
PAGE 115 The evidence: France’s Communist party is following the line taken 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 
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by the German party just before Hitler came to power. Like the German 
Reds in the early 1930’s, the French Communists are trying to wreck a 
center government. 

According to this theory, Stalin figures de Gaulle would weaken the 
West by: 

(1) Undermining Western Union (the alliance of Britain, France, 
Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg). For example, de Gaulle might 
sign a pact with Franco Spain, against the wishes of the other Western 
Union powers. 

(2) Increasing friction between Britain and France. Neither Socialists 
nor Conservatives in Britain like de Gaulle much. 

(3) Causing trouble between the U. S. and France. De Gaulle says he’s 
willing to see Germany come back economically. But his ambition is to 
run the Ruhr from Paris. 











* 
Britain's motor car industry is now the country’s No. 1 exporter. 


Foreign sales of autos, trucks, etc., this year will be almost $500- 
million. 

But British manufacturers are out to push this figure even higher. 
They have just staged two big shows with foreign buyers in mind—the 
Commercial Motor Transport Exhibition, and the International Motor Show. 
(This is the first time either had been held since before World War II.) 

At the transport show, they signed up $80-million worth of foreign 
orders. 





” 

The Buenos Aires Conference of American nations will be held 
March 28. 

This meeting is to be the follow-up of the Bogota Conference which 
was held early this year. 

The big job at Buenos Aires will be to redraft the economic agreement 
of Bogota (BW-May15’48,p125). 

Ten of the 21 Bogota nations (including the U. S.) tacked reservations 
on this economic pact. And the State Dept. figures it can’t send the docu- 
ment to the Senate for ratification with so many exceptions. 

cc 
The reservations that will cause most trouble are attached to Chapter 








4. It deals with private investments. 


At Bogota, the U. S. pushed through the rule that foreign capital 
should receive ‘equitable treatment’ in Latin America. In other words, 
U. S. money would get the same treatment as native capital. 

But both Argentina and Mexico fought this idea. And Mexico came up 
with this reservation: that the investment principle laid down at Bogota 
“should be subordinated to the constitutional laws of each country.” 

. 





Other major issues at Buenos Aires will be: 

(1) Latin America’s development needs, including financial and 
technical assistance. 

(2) Current economic problems, such as inflation and dollar shortages. 

(3) Operation of the Marshall Plan, especially the failure of ECA to 
make big offshore purchases in Latin America. 

(4) Revival of the U. S. proposal to increase the lending aythority of 
the Export-Import Bank by $500-million—expressly for Latin America. 
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U. S. Exports to West Europe: 
A Changing Pattern 


Present yearly rate’ of 
buying with ERP share 


| NMR BRE Estimated buying July 1948 
to July 1949 with ERP share 











The relief phase of the Marshall Plan 
has passed its peak; the recovery phase 
is on the upswing. That’s the opinion 
of the European nations themselves. It 
stands out from the pages of a report 
that the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation has just submitted 
to Paul Hoffman’s ECA. 
¢ Highlights—Over the next eight 
months, says OEEC, the United States 
will be sending western Europe con- 
siderably less relief supplies than it is 
now—but at least as much for recovery. 
At the same time, the ERP countries’ 
own production will pass the subsistence 
level, and start making real progress to- 
ward the point where Europe can once 
more stand on its own feet. And, next 
year, the U.S. taxpayer will probably 
be shelling out a little less for the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

The report, still unpublished, sums 
up western Europe’s estimated produc- 
tion and trade, and its estimated needs 
from ECA, for the fiscal year that runs 
from July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949. 
ECA may change a figure here and 
there. But, essentially, the report lays 
out what the U. S. taxpayer will get for 
his money in the first 15 months of the 
Marshall Plan. 
¢ Business for the U.S.—The report 
gives the U.S. businessman a good idea 
of the orders he will be getting from 
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A Hopeful View of Western Europe's Future 


Marshall Plan countries tell ECA that their production has 
increased enough to switch emphasis from relief to reconstruction. 


western Europe. OKEC nations will 
buy about $5.4-billion worth of stuff 
here and in Canada during the current 
fiscal year. ‘That is less than the $5.9- 
billion in 1947. The U.S. and Canada 
supplied more than 38% of western 
Europe’s needs in 1947; they will be 
supplying less than 25% by mid-1949. 

Almost all of this $500-million drop 

in buying will affect foodstuffs and coal 
(chart, above). A good 1948 harvest and 
increased coal production in Europe 
make this possible. Shoppers from west- 
ern Europe will be concentrating now 
on such vital items as oil-refining equip- 
ment, aluminum, and cotton. 
e Machinery—The OEEC report puts a 
high priority on re-equipping western 
Europe’s worn-out industrial plant. The 
nations want to place orders for some 
$800-million worth of machinery and 
machine tools in the U.S. by mid-1949. 
That’s about the rate at which they have 
been buying machinery. 

Up to now, western Europe has, by 
and large, been scraping up its own dol- 
lars for machinery purchases. In its first 
six months, ECA authorized only some 
$43-million worth. In the coming 
months, however, ECA will be financ- 
ing the bulk of machinery orders—$600- 
million worth, in fact. 

e Breakdown—In the machinery cate- 


gory, OEEC nations want $179-million 


worth of oil-refinery equipment and $19- 
million worth of coal-mining cquip- 
ment. They also want $75-million 
worth of steel-mill machinery, much of 
which is already ordered. 

They want some $80-million or so 
worth of farm machinery, but it is 
doubtful if they will get it: Congress 
provided that only $75-million of farm 
machinery can be shipped from the 
U.S. to western Europe in the first 15 
months of the Marshall Plan—no matte 
how it is paid for. 

OEEC nations plan to buy 40% of 
their textile machinery needs here. And 
they would like to spend twice as many 
dollars on U.S. electrical machinery as 
they did in 1947. 

Other buying in the U.S. by OKEC 
nations during this fiscal year shapes up 
like this: 

Steel—mostly finished—will amount 
to about $145-million. That is just a 
hair under the current rate of buying. 
ECA will finance about 65% of the 
steel purchases—a much bigger share 
than it is carrying now. 

Petroleum and petroleum products 
will come in for about $651]-million, 
from the U.S. and from dollar sources 
in the Middle East and South America. 
ECA will finance about two-thirds of 
this. x 
Coal shipments to western Europe 
will amount to about 15.)-million met- 
ric tons. For all “solid fuels,” OEEC 
estimates, it will be spending $]54-mil- 
lion here. That’s a drop of about 25% 
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from the current rate of buying. ECA 
will be financing almost 90% of this 
category. 

Raw cotton shipments from the U.S. 
will rise slightly between now and mid- 
1949. OEEC puts the figure for this 
fiscal year at $396-million, with ECA 
financing $382-million of it. 

Nonferrous metals, mostly aluminum 
and zinc, are down for $129-million in 
the OEEC report. ECA will finance 
about $93-million. 

Tobacco imports from the U.S. are 
estimated at $104-million, a slight rise 
over the current rate of buying. ECA 
will finance $71-million. 

Breadgrains—wheat, flour, etc.—now 
by far the biggest item on the list of 
U.S. exports to Europe, will drop 
sharply. OEEC estimates $761-million 
will be spent here on these items this 
fiscal year. Of this, ECA will finance 
some $448-million. The current rate of 
buying is more than $1.1-billion a year, 
with ECA paying for more than half. 
¢ Shipping—OF EC figures that_west- 
ern Europe will spend fewer dollars in 
freight charges to get all this stuff where 
it is needed. This fiscal year it expects 


Europe to pay out $504-million in dol- 
lars for alleshipping services; in 1947 it 
spent $719-mullion. Reason: greater use 
of Europe’s own ships. 

A lot more dollars might be saved on 
shipping if it weren’t for the fact that 

0% of ECA-financed purchases in the 
U.S. have to be shipped under the U.S. 
flag. The report suggests that this rul- 
ing is not “wholly consistent with the 
maximum employment of the western 
European merchant fleet . . . a prime 
factor in European economic recovery.” 
e Improved Production—The shift in 
emphasis from relief to recovery im- 
ports has been made possible by a big 
improvement in western Europe’s pro- 
duction. 

Output of breadgrains, for instance, 
will be up 45% over 1948 after this 
year’s harvest is in. It is safe to say that 
the average workingman will sit down 
to better dinners in the months to come; 
that, in turn, will be reflected in his 
factory’s production figures. 

By mid-1949 western Europe will be 
digging 420-metric tons of eoal a year— 
5l-million metric tons more than in 
1947. At the same time western Eu- 


rope’s imports of Polish and other non. 
ERP coal will be up 70% over 1947, § 
e Industry’s Position—Europe’s indi s 
trial production isn’t lagging, either. |} 
mid-1949 the over-all production 4 
crude steel in OEEC countries is ¢. 
pected to be 50% higher than in 1947. 
If pending nationalization plans don't 
throw a wrench in the works, Britan 
should be able to maintain its current 
level of 15-million metric tons a year. 
France has the ambitious target of 12.3- 
million metric tons a year by mid-19+49 
(current level: 8-million). 

By mid-1949, OEEC nations hope 
to add 39% —or 8-million metric tons— 
to their oil refinery output. 

Western Europe hopes to add 48-mil- 
lion kw. to its electric-power capacity, 
which would mean an 8% boost in 
power output over 1947. 

e Textile Problem—The OEEC report 
makes no boasts about the future of 
western Europe’s textile industry. It ex- 
pects just about the same output in 
1949 as now—89% of prewar averages. 
And it doesn’t think this can be in- 
creased much without modern machin- 
ery. Purchases of cotton cloth from the 








NEW MACHINERY for China’s peasants wil! replace . 


Western Know-How to China’ s Farms 


In China nothing is so important— 
economically or politically- -as the mil- 
lions of pez asants. If China continues to 
disintegrate into chaos and Commu- 
nism, despite billions of dollars in U.S. 
aid, it will be because the peasants were 
given almost nothing to live for or to 
fight for. 

Since the war a handful of Americans, 
with a token number of tractors and 
other equipment, has been trying to give 
the Chinese peasant an inkling of what 
can be done with old land and new tech- 
niques. One of these Americans is 
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‘rank Woodward, formerly a county 
agent in North Carolina. Woodward 
went to China in March, 1947, to work 
with UNRRA. 

He first went to central China to set 
up a large, cooperative land reclamation 
project. Some 1300 peasants were in- 
volved, reclaiming land in tracts as large 
as 500 acres. UNRRA supplied the food, 
seeds, and fuel. 

This project is still going, though 
hampered by Communist activity. 
Many others like it are in progress in the 
provinces of Hopeh, Kiangsi, and Hunan 








OLD METHODS of tilling the soil, a belated attempt to bring . 


~all bordering on the Yangtze River in 
central China. 

Woodward is now in charge of a 
scheme to mechanize the production of 
sugar on the island of Taiwan (For- 
mosa). He has 129 tractors at his com- 
mand, hopes to prepare 30,000 acres of 
land for planting this season. 

A big chunk of Marshall Plan aid to 
China will be put into these farm mod- 
ernization schemes. But it is a vast prob- 
lem to bring China’s feudal agriculture 
into the 20th century. And there isn’t 
much time left. 
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Wanchoure with Wings 


UNITED 
AIR 
FREIGHT 


No veep to carry big and risky inventories any 
more. No need to pay for storage at widespread 
distribution points, either. United Air Freight 
can place the goods or supplies where you want 
them, when you want them. It’s like having a 
warehouse in the sky! 

This new service is revolutionizing distribu- 
tion. Products no longer lie idle in storage or 
slow transit. Retailers can get in new goods over- 
night. Manufacturers can wait until orders are 


UNITED AIR FREIGHT 
Member 1.A.T.A. 
In Mexico, LAMSA Airlines 


actually received before starting large-scale 
production. 

In serving as your “warehouse in the sky,” 
United has many advantages. It’s the only air- 
line that links major cities of the East, Midwest, 
all the Pacific Coast and Hawaii. It has unequaled 
interline connections to over 30C foreign cities. 
Every United flight carries cargo. And in addi- 
tion, big 4-engine Cargoliners fly regular, all- 
cargo schedules. The cost is less than you think. 

May we tell you more about United Air 
Freight? A sales engineer will call. He'll rec 
ommend profit-making uses that fit into your 
sales and distribution system. Phone United. 
Or write United Air Lines, Cargo Sales Division, 
5959 S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois. 


Whatever you're selling 





United Air Freight helps you sell it 
FASTER - FIRST - FARTHER AWAY - FRESHER 


It helps financially, too, for big interest charges are often 
saved through immediate sales. 
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Don't Miss It! 


Plenty of new ideas—over 300 informative 
exhibits of latest equipment, materials and 
methods for low-cost production and use 
of power—a wealth of heipful information 
for everyone interested in cutting power 
costs. Plan to attend. 


@ Management International Exposition Co. 


U.S. are expected to be $161-million 
less than in 1947. But U.S. textile 
manufacturers will still be getting some 
orders. 

Prospects for western Europe’s mer- 
chant fleet are none too bright. The 
OEEC report expects an addition of 
2.8-million deadweight tons by mid- 


1949. That would make a combined _ ). 
tal of 46.8-million tons—still some 15 ; 
below 1938 tonnage. 
¢ More Trade—The OEEC report 
veals another healthy sign: Europe | 
trade is improving. 

Most important is the anticipated 


crease in trade among the OEKEC | : 
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Give a Bitiis Jong emembered 4 


casita: Duteh 
smoked LURKEY 





These beautiful birds are cooked to perfection 
over glowing hickory embers heavy with lus- 
cious breast and pearly pink dark meat. 
Ready to eat. @ Gift wrapped, card enclosed, 
postage prepaid, delivery guaranteed $1.75 
per Ib. Average weights 10 to 20 Ibs. @ Hick- 
ory-Smoked Baked and Glazed Hams $1.50 
lb. @ Hickory-Smoked Canadian Bacon 6-Ib. 
strips at $10.50. Write the farm today. 


HICKORY VALLEY FARM 


Little Kunkletown, Stroudsburg, Pa. 











NKARA—War jitters have been 

a steady diet in Turkey for the 

past 10 years. They still are. That 

this country hasn’t come apart at 

the seams yet is a tribute to strong 
Turkish nerves. 

About 4% of Turkey’s some 19- 
million nationals are under arms. 
They train feverishly with their new 
U.S. weapons, always keeping a 
wary eye on Russia. 

This year’s national budget re- 
flects the jitters. Of the $500-mil- 
lion total, about a third is ear- 
marked for defense. And that isn’t 
the whole story: U.S. observers 
here say that nearly 50¢ of each 
dollar actually goes into defense. 
Many items are camouflaged. 
And if past experience is any indi- 
cation, Turkish army brass will go 
through their allotted money before 
the year is out. To nobody’s sur- 
prise, they will then ask for a special 
emergency appropriation. 

Sometimes the Turks wistfully 
think how nice it would be if the 
defense money were spent on other 
things. But even the opponents of 
Turkey’s nationalist government 
concede that the military spending 
cannot be cut. There is a general 
feeling that this is not the time— 
and Turkey certainly not the spot 
—to start economizing on defense. 

The Turks did get a terrific bar- 
gain in the U.S. arms deal. While 
Congress appropriated only $100- 
million for the first year’s military 
aid to Turkey, the Turks actually 
got equipment—marked as “surplus 
property’—worth about $1-bi'lion. 
Now the Turks are worrying about 
the time when this faucet is turned 
off. 


RMAMENT isn’t all that’s 
American here. There has been 
more and more U. S. business in- 
terest in Turkey since the war. One 
busy newcomer is the Middle East 
Corp., of Cleveland, which repre- 
sents a number of U.S. manufac- 
turers. In Turkey, it is build- 
ing a 500-room hotel in Istanbul 
and operates a penicillin factory. 





The corporation’s president is Dan 
Moore, whose Securities & Ex- 
change Commission bill for Ohio 
was used as a model for the na- 
tional SEC. He has settled down in 
Turkey for a while to guide his com- 
pany’s operations. 

International ‘Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. is also planning big 
things in Turkey. General Electric 
Corp. has a top official on the scene, 
planning, among other things, the 
construction of a bulb factory. And, 
of course, U.S. oil men are look- 
ing around. 


URING the war Turkey 

amassed a huge hoard of gold 
which has made the country far 
better off than most of its European 
neighbors. The U. S. is now its best 
supplier. Imports from the U. S. 
now account for 30% of ‘Turkey’s 
total. Prewar average was 13%. 

But tradewise, Turkey misses 
Germany—mainly for its lost export 
trade. Prewar, 40% of Turkey’s ex- 
ports went to Germany. 

This loss of market has led to 
revival of pro-German feeling in 
the country. 

A group of Turkish businessmen, 
just returned from a tour of Bizonia, 
added more. Said one of their num- 
ber, “Life in western Germany has 
almost returned to normal. The 
German is still proud and considers 
himself superior to the average 
member of the occupation forces. 
He believes there will be another 
war and Germany will come to the 
forefront.” 

Like so many reports coming out 
of Turkey today, this might not be 
the stark, naked truth. But it is 
good insurance that Turkey will 
make no enemies in a market it is 
so anxious to regain. 

The real feeling of Turkish off- 
cials was summed up by an army 
officer recently when he said. 
“Once we thought the German 
army was best. But it has been 
beaten twice and we have lost re- 
spect for it. Now we rate the U.S. 
army first.” 
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tions themselves. For the entire 1948- 
1949 fiscal year, this trade is expected 
to amount to $7.8-billion—almost $3- 
§ pillion more than in 1947. ‘This means 
that, on the average, OEKEC nations 
will be getting a third of their needs 
from each other. 

In terms of physical volume (elim- 
inating the effects of price rises), trade 
in coal should increase 150%, that in 
steel 25%, compared to 1947. Big trade 
increases are also looked for in timber 
roducts, food, and chemical products. 

The trade picture is also brighter 

with countries outside the Marshall 
Plan. Western Europe will be getting 
almost $5-billion worth of imports from 
sterling-area and other nondollar coun- 
tries by mid-1949. ‘That's almost $2-bil- 
lion more than they got in 1947. 
e Trade Deficit—But when all is said and 
done, the year ahead still isn’t going to 
see Europe freed from the legacy of war 
and the declining productivity of pre- 
war years. That is obvious from a look 
at the expected balance of payments for 
mid-1949. 

Imports of OKEC nations from all 
sources will come to about $22.1-billion 
in this fiscal year. F xports should reach 
a total of $15.8-billion. The deficit in- 
curred on “invisibles” (insurance, ship- 
ping charges, etc.) will be more than 
$546-million with the dollar countries 
alone. So it is safe to say that the over- 
all trade deficit will be about $7-billion. 

Even that is about $1.3-billion better 
than in 1947. ‘Then exports totaled only 
$9.3-billion, imports $17-billion, and 
the invisible dekcit over $630-million. 
e Dollar Deficit Down—These over-all 
figures, however, obscure one of the 
most important developments revealed 
by the OEEC report: Western Europe’s 

dollar deficit is due to drop sharply. In 
1947 the U.S. and Canada, through 
grants, loans, UNRRA aid, and other 
payments, shelled out about $7.4-billion 
to keep western Europe alive. 

The dollar deficit for this fiscal year 
will be well below that. The OEEC re- 
port sets it at about $5.1-billion—not in- 
cluding Germany. That’s not far from 
the total Marshall Plan appropriation 
for the year—which, of course, is the 
way OF EC planned it. Each country 
was asked to squeeze its dollar deficit 
within the limits of its Marshall Plan 
allocation. This was done largely by 
cutting imports. 
¢ Good News—That western Europe 
expects to be able to cut more than $2- 
billion off its dollar deficit in a year and 
a half is good news for the U.S. tax- 
payer. There will be a further reduction 
the next year—though not so much. 

To be sure, dollar deficits will con- 
tinue to exist; dollars will be needed 
through 1951 up to the proposed limit 
of the Marshall Plan. But the U.S. tax- 

payer will be able to see a big return on 
his investment. 
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FARQUHAR 
Save $25,000 


Annual Trucking Cost 
at Paper Plant 


CONVEYORS 













At a leading Eastern paper plant this 
complete Farquhar Conveyor lineup 
speeds coal from railroad cars to pulveriz- ; 
ing plant at the rate of 250 tons per day. = 

The Farquhar Conveyor system (Model 
346, units placed end to end) cost $15,000 
to install . . . but savings of over $25,000 a 
year in annual trucking charges more than 
pay for the timesaving handling setup. 


Here is another case where Farquhar Conveyors slash 
costs, speed up and smooth out handling operations. If 
your operation calls for storing, piling, loading, unload- 
ing or moving any kind of materials . freight, coal 
or aggregates, Farquhar has the right Conveyor to do 
your job faster, better, cheaper. Tell us your han- 
dling problem. We'll give you the information you need. 
Write for information to: A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Conveyor 
Division, 201 Duke St., York, Pa., or 612 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Car Unloader and Farquhar 
PORTABLE OR PERMANENT Conveyors combine to reduce 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


CONVEYORS 


unloading hopper-bottom cars 
to a ‘‘push-button”’ operation. 

















[ National Real Estate Section | 


Industrial © Commercial 
Buildings © Floor Space 
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© Vacant Property © For Sale or oe 

















FOR SALE iasihihenettg mode anil 
Completely Equipped ao diet = m ™ <iframe animasen 
DISTILLERY | | foyer commgies.comrat. 
Rochester, New York oo . 
IF YOU DON’T SEE 
WHAT YOU WANT 
ASK FOR IT 


—ask for it through an advertisement of 
your own in this Section. 








Cap.tble of producing 15,000 gal- 
lons of beverage spirits or com- 
mercial alcohol daily. Floor area 
approx. 129,000 sq. ft. Situated 
close to Barge Canal harbor. 
Siding on Penn. R. R. Primarily 
for sale, but will consider long- 























































term lease. Illustrated brochure 
available. 


EDWARD B. FOOTE 


EXCLUSIVE AGENT 
25 EXCHANGE ST. ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
Phone MAin 4743 

















IF YOU HAVE 


INDUSTRIAL or COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE FOR SALE OR RENT 
advertise it nationally as 
well as locally in the 
NATIONAL REAL ESTATE SECTION 
of BUSINESS WEEK 








Since the first appearance of the Section 
in BUSINESS it has been evinced to 
us that many real estate brokers through- 
out the U.S., specializing in industrial prop- 
erties, are regular readers of BUSINESS 
WEEK; also, that there is a diversity of 
interest among other readers that embrace 
the purchase—or sale—of both large and 
small properties located at distant points 
and locally. 
You can bring your specific requirements 
—or offerings—to the attention of both 
vue through your advertisement here. 
your need is urgent and cannot wait on 
the next appearance of the Section possibly 
we can assist you through our interim 
contact with the brokers. 


Classified Advertising Division 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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AMAZING NEW 
L tomatic 


/SUNDZERASER 


Patents Pending 


DISCS CAN BE USED 26 TIMES AND MORE 
... SAVINGS UP TO 75%... ECONOMY 
NEVER BEFORE KNOWN IN OFFICE DICTATION 


The automatic SoundEraser repeatedly erases sound-grooves from 
your used dictation discs—makes them ready for instant re-use in 
less than 30 seconds. SoundScriber already offers the lowest over-all 
costs in office dictation. Now with SoundEraser, its leadership in 
service to business and the professions is again demonstrated. 

Write today for facts and figures on the savings you make with 
SoundScriber and SoundEraser. Just ask 
for the booklet, “‘This Beats Me!’’ Address 
The SoundScriber Corporation, Dept. B-11, 
New Haven 4, Connecticut. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
220 SALES AND SERVICE CENTERS... COAST TO COAST 





FS 
gives 

SoundScriber 
Plastic Discs 
MORE LIVES 
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ECA’S LEDGER 


Reports From Washington 


Last week, for the first time, EC A 
stopped giving away money long enou »} 
to get some western European nati: 1 
to come to terms—loan terms, that is. 
Nine nations had been trying to avoid 
taking their ECA aid in loans. But 
Congress specifically stated that $1-))1] 
lion of the first year’s appropriations 
must be dispensed that way. Said dept ty 
ECA-administrator Howard Bruce, “\W¢ 
wanted this thing closed up, and so we 
got it closed up.” ECA did it by aig? 
ing to authorize purchases by any « 
the countries involved until they h: 
signed their loan agreements. 

Now the embargo on grants has been 
lifted on all but three of the nations— 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and Turkey. 
The first two can’t agree on a joint loan 
so they will probably get two separate 
ones. Turkey is in no hurry; it wants all 
its aid in loans anyway. 

The loans signed so far total $755- 
million (BW —Oct.16'48,p118). Bel- 
- and Luxembourg are negotiating 

or a $50-million loan; Turkey, for $30- 
million. All except a $2.3-million loan 
to Iceland are on a 24% interest basis 
with a 35-yr. maturity period. Iceland’s 
loan will probably be adjusted later to 
conform with the others. 





Other Developments: 


Prices. This week ECA held its first 
meeting to study the prices being paid 
for Marshall Plan goods here. Congress 
said the prices shouldn’t exceed the 
average market price. ECA has called 
in some expert opinion on the subject 
of what constitutes “market price.” 

Among the consultants are several 
former Office of Price Administration 
officials. They are: James F. Brownlee, 
director of Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
Pillsbury Mills, and other corporations; 
Geoffrey Baker, Nestle’s Milk Products; 
Henry Hart, Harvard Law School; and 
Richard Heflebower, Brookings Institu- 
tion. 

Procurement Authorizations. Despite 
the temporary stoppage of grants, ECA 
authorized $179-million worth of pur- 
chases for the week ended Oct. 27. 
Industrial commodities took more than 
$99-million. 

This was the biggest week yet for 
machinery—$36-million. Included were 
machine tools, construction and mining 
equipment, textile machinery, engines 
and turbines, office machinery. 

Other items authorized: freight cars, 
tadar sets, jeeps, silk waste, industrial 
chemicals, }-ton Chevrolet trucks, iron- 
and steel-mill products. 

France took the biggest share with 
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Frise from 2-million tons to 3. 


$83-million worth of authorizations. 
Britain came next, with $23.9-million. 
Italy and Belgium came close to a tie 
tor third place, with $10.9-million going 
to Italy, $10.6-million to Belgium. 

New Face. H. William Dodge, chair- 
man of the board of Air Products, Inc., 
will go to Paris to head ECA’s petroleum 
division there. 


Reports From Abroad 


As of last Friday, the French coal 
strike had cost France at least 3-million 
tons of coal. As a result, the French 
government has asked for a million 
more tons of coal from ECA this quar- 
ter. This million tons, with freight 
charges thrown in, will take $19-million 
from France’s current allocation. To 
make room for the coal, several items— 
including $10-million worth of cotton— 
have been scratched from that country’s 
buying list. 


Other Developments: 
Italy. ‘l'argets for Italian industry at 


"the end of ECA aid in 1952 have been 
f set. Over-all industrial output is to bet- 


ter 1938 averages by 20% to 30%. 
Right now Italian industry is producing 
only between 75% and 80% of the 
1938 output. 

Since 1938 the capacity of Italian 


§ plants on the average has been increased 
s about 25%. So the problem is to get the 


equipment on hand into fuller produc- 
tion. 

Here are some of the specific goals set 
for that country’s industrial plant: 

(1) Output of electric power is to be 
increased by 7.5-billion kwh. in the next 
five years. A network of hydroelectric 
power stations is planned, with trans- 


| mission lines running the whole length 
fof the Italian Peninsula. Steam power 
stations would be built as reserve ca- 
pacity. 


(2) Oil refinery output, now only 3- 
million metric tons a year, is to be 


boosted to 9.5-million metric tons by 
11953 


(3) Steel production is expected to 
3.5-million 
tons a year. No new capacity is jean 
(4) Fertilizer output is to reach 220,- 
000 tons a year by 1953. Now it is run- 
os about 130,000 tons a year. 
etherlands. The Dutch government 


Hhas found a simple way to keep its dol- 


lar imports pared to the bone. It has 


§ lecreed that all imports from the dollar 


area must be paid for with ECA money. 
ECA says its money can’t be used to 


buy goods available in any of the other 


Marshall Plan countries. So the Dutch 
(2 ae apr to do business in the 

S.—is going to have to do a first-class 
willing iob to convince both his govern- 
ment and ECA that his business is vital 
to Dutch recovery. 
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THE TREND 





A Fact That Businessmen Must Face 


With the returns still incomplete as we go to press, 
one conclusion emerges clearly from the election: 

Business management must learn to live with the fact 
that this country is farther left, more New Dealish, than 
either the professional analysts or most businessmen had 
been prepared to believe. 

The United States, it appears, is not an exception. It 
is moved by the same political currents that sweep the 
rest of the world—currents that run toward an increasing 
degree of public intervention in economic affairs, a 
stronger voice for labor in government, guaranteed pro- 
tection for agriculture, an ever-greater concentration on 
welfare policies. 

This is not to say, of course, that businessmen must 
now be still, and let the political tides sweep over them. 
It doesn’t mean that there is no place in America for a 
conservative political movement. 

Indeed, there is now more need than ever for a healthy, 
alert, modern-minded conservatism—a conservatism that 
knows it lives in a postwar world and a post-Roosevelt 
world. That kind of conservatism is needed to moderate 
the liberal drive which proved its dominance this week, to 
ensure that it does not move in directions and at a pace 
which would defeat its own professed objectives of guar- 
anteed security for the common man. 

Most businessmen feel that this objective can be 
obtained most surely in an economy of maximum 
freedom for enterprise. As citizens, they have a right and 
an obligation to press their views. 

But as management men, they have another obligation: 
to adjust their business thinking to the kind of com- 
munity they actually work in, rather than to the kind 
they would like to. 


Negative 80th Congress 


The Republican 80th Congress was frankly dedicated 
to the proposition that the proper place for government 
is n the sidelines of the economic world. 

Its major legislative action, the Taft-Hartley act, was 
essentially an effort to balance out the special govern- 
mental help offered to labor by the Wagner act. The 
tax cut, though it helped everybody, did notably give the 
wealthy freer control over the disposition of their funds. 

Beyond this, the Republican Congress’ domestic role, 
as a natural consequence of its philosophy, was primarily a 
negative one. It stood firm against administration in- 
sistence that the way to deal with the strains of a postwar 
economy, was to increase government guidance of 
industry—through price controls, through allocations, 
through housing legislation, and the like. 

Similarly, the Congress resisted every administration 
effort to enlarge the economic areas in which the gov- 
ernment offers guarantees against economic instability; it 
turned down such presidential proposals as extension of 
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social security, increases in minimum wages, introductio 
of health insurance. 

In all this, the Republican Congress believed it w:s 
acting in line with a popular mandate. It—and indeed 
the whole Republican camp—interpreted the 1946 ele.- 
tions as a national swing to the right, as a popular return 
to a belief in pre-New Deal laissez faire. 

The 80th Congress has been completely repudiated by 
the people. 


Farmers, Labor Want Security 


The 1946 elections, it now appears, reflected nothing 
more fundamental than a popular irritation over the 
strains and deprivations of war. 

This week the public demonstrated its continued belief 
that the operations of industry are a public concern: 

Labor still wants the government on its side in its 
disputes with management—and believes that the Demo- 
cratic Party is the one to give it the support it wants. 

Farmers still want protection against the inherent insta- 
bility of their income—and concluded from Dewey's 
caution on this issue that they were safer with the Demo- 
crats. 

The man in the street, even in the midst of a rip-roaring 
boom, still does not believe that a following depression 
can be averted without government action—and plumped 
for the party that believes in regulating the economy. 

The realistic businessman will learn from this election 
the kind of world that—like it or not—he has to live and 
work in. 

It is a world which wants, above all things, security 
and stability, protection against the cold winds of uncon- 
trolled economic forces. 

It is a world which is not afraid of government, which 
thinks of governmental action as the natural way to pro- 
tect people against economic hazards. 

If management fails to adjust its operations to this kind 
of world, if it contents itself with bemoaning the wrong- 
headedness of the American people, it will not be doing 
its duty to itself or its stockholders. 

The adjustment will be no easy one. For instance, 
it raises this question: How does a democracy ever stop 
an inflation? In a sense, the vote for Truman was a vote 
to keep the fires going under the boom, a vote for policies 
which are inherently inflationary. America has shown 
that it is riding the same political currents as England 
and France. Can it, nevertheless, avert the economic col- 
lapse which France, for one, now faces? 

But beyond perplexities like these, management has 
one overriding responsibility, one tough—and vital—job: 

To find ways of doing business that will somehow 
reconcile government-enforced economic stability with 
the flexibility, daring, and imagination that are needed for 
a powerful, productive economy. 
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